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BETWEEN ISSUES 





WHEN we were toddlers, there seemed no higher nobility 
in the world than that shown by man’s best friend; like the 
fictional Lassie and Bob, Son of Battle, Kudryavka is a 
hero to all boys today. A little later, we began to esteem 
military heroism—like that of Marshal Zhukov (see next 
page). Only when we were fully grown did we realize, with 
Napoleon, that civic courage is the rarest and most difficult 
virtue among humans. Fortunately, though rare and still 
painful, it is by no means extinct. 

In an editorial a few weeks back, we discussed the new 
prison term imposed on Milovan Djilas and the harassment 
of his friend Vladimir Dedijer. Since then, these two 
persecuted Yugoslav writers have been joined in what Tito 
considers disgrace by the scientist Stevan Dedijer, brother 
of the writer and the country’s top nuclear physicist. De- 
moted two years ago as head of the Boris Kidric Institute 
of Nuclear Science, Stevan Dedijer has now been fired from 
the lesser laboratory job he has held since his demotion. 
It seems clear that, like his brother, he faces near-starvation 
and social ostracism. 

Meanwhile, in neighboring Hungary, the Kadar regime 
which Tito approves is reported to have placed four leading 
writers on secret trial for their lives. You will surely 
reeognize all their names—Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay, Zoltan 
Zelk and Tibor Tardos—for ever since 1956 THe New 
Leaper has been reporting how these men led the battle 
for creative freedom and humane socialism. Veteran Com- 
munists and close associates of the revolutionary Premier 
Imre Nagy (who is still being held incommunicado), these 
men simply refused to write after the Soviets reconquered 
Hungary; jailed last winter, they have not buckled in AVH 
prisons. Now Kadar apparently wants to kill them, and 





will do so unless world public opinion makes it impolitic 
Far away from the European realms of Communism, stil] 
another writer has been under house arrest for a year— 
without any charges having been brought against him. 
That man is Mochtar Lubis, editor of Indonesia Raya. The 
Sukarno regime has been forcibly detaining him, barring 
him from leaving his house or communicating with friends, 
as a result of his exposures of corruption in the Indonesian 
Government. Some time before his arrest, the Sastroamid jojo 
Cabinet, then in office, brought a libel suit against him— 
but the Cabinet fell and the libel suit failed when mal- 
feasance in the Government and Sukarno’s Nationalist party | 
was uncovered. Each week since the house arrest of Lubis, HE ! 
his paper carried a box reporting the number of days he | T -d 
had been detained. Last week, again without legal action, ; ) _ " 
Indonesia Raya was shut down. Here, as in the case of | rious 1m 
La Prensa under Perén, is a clear example of a newspaper | first. The 
and its staff being persecuted solely because it has re- } official § 
mained independent and honest. ; 
Some day we will have the kind of world in which the 
Titos, Kadars and Sukarnos can be dealt with effectively 
by their own people—a world in which courageous spirits ukov | 
like Djilas, the Dedijers, Nagy, Dery, Hay, Zelk, Tardos } it by the 
and Lubis are freer than the most powerful politician alive. The n 
Until then, it is up to us who live in open societies to keep | },.hind-tl 
applying the pressure of world opinion to despots big the Sovi 
and small. Prince Wan of Thailand, General Assembly Presi- 
dent, has been charged by the UN to help implement its ukov 
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report on Hungary; your telegrams should urge him to | party 4] 
speak up for the prisoners of Kadar. The Yugoslav and | Khrushc 
Indonesian Embassies in Washington should be wired on police m 
behalf of Djilas and the Dedijers, and Lubis, respectively. Pic ia 
a4 -_ Zhuke 
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first. That much is apparent from the 
t has re- § official Soviet announcement of the 

Communist Central Committee ple- 
ie hich dealt with Marshal Georgi 
effectively | — ny nap B 
bus spirits | Zhukov and the initial comments on 
k, Tardos | it by the Soviet press. 
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cian alive. The nub of the case is the bitter 
i to keep | behind-the-scenes struggle between 
Spots 8 | the Soviet military command under 
bly Presi- 


lement its | Zhukov and the central Communist 


ze him to| party apparatus headed by Nikita 
joslav and | Khrushchev; Khrushchev’s Party- 
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police machine has certainly won the 
first round. 
Zhukov has been removed not only 


spectively. 


amnommeamritat! es se 
as Defense Minister, but from the 
ol Presidium and Central Committee of 
5 the Communist party. The Party Sec- 
, retariat has been directed to utilize 
8 his qualifications in a secondary post. 
10 Yet both the belated official commu- 
- niqué and the press comments clearly 
13 suggest that even the current stage 
14 of the struggle, centering on Zhukov’s 
19 || personal fate, is far from ended. 
| More surprises seem in store. 
| Much more than Zhukov’s personal 
20 fate is involved, however, even 
~ though the plenum resolution and the | 
24 |} Press comments stress the personal 
element in Zhukov’s conduct. He is 
- stm of having “lost the Commu- 
27 nist modesty which Lenin taught us, 
28 || imagined that he was the sole hero 
of all [our] victories,” and attempt- 
ed, with the aid of “sycophants and 
— flatterers,” to implant a new “cult of 
personality” (his own) in the Soviet 
aes | Army. 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


THE FALL 
OF ZHUKOV 


Marshal Ivan Konev has opened 
the barrage of personal accusations. 
Konev has been known as a bitter, 
envious foe of Zhukov since the late 
summer of 1939. At that time, Stalin 
entrusted Zhukov, and not Konev, 
with organizing a blow against the 
Japanese along the Manchurian- 
Mongolian border, although Zhukov 
was then chief of staff in Kiev while 
Konev commanded the troops in 
Transbaikalia. Stalin was aware of 
Konev’s resentment and did his best 
to fan his hostility. This led Konev 
to accept Zhukov’s post in June 1946, 
after Zhukov, as commander of all 
Soviet ground forces, had resisted 
the postwar purge of the Army in- 
spired by the late Andrei Zhdanov. 
Now Konev is revising the history of 
World War II in Pravda, searching 
for Zhukov’s errors and failures. 

Although Zhukov was always 
acutely conscious of checks to his 
ambition, in his recent conduct per- 
sonal motives were not decisive. This 
emerges even from the plenum reso- 
lution, which stresses his policies as 
chief of the armed forces. The reso- 
lution accuses Zhukov of curtailing 
the powers of Party organizations 
and political organs in the Soviet 
Army and trying to abolish “the lead- 
ership and control of the Party, its 
Central Committee and Government.” 

What is involved here is clearly a 
dispute nearly as old as the Soviet 
Army. During the Russian Civil War 
(1918-20), the Communists, lacking 
military specialists of their own and 
forced to entrust command to non- 
Party people, attached political com- 





missars to the Red Army—reliable 
Communists who oversaw the mili- 
tary specialists. 

Right at the start, the commissar 
issue produced many disputes. It be- 
came especially controversial, how- 
ever, after large numbers of Com- 
munists had been trained as officers. 
At present, some 90 per cent of So- 
viet Army officers are Party mem- 
bers—100 per cent above the rank 
of major. Nevertheless, the political 
commissars remain, although their 
role has been transformed over the 
years: They are now the agents of 
the Party’s political-police control of 
the Army and, above all, of political- 
police surveillance of the military 
men, 

From this vantage point, the his- 
tory of the Soviet Army under Stalin 
and his heirs is a story of unending 
struggle between the Soviet military 
command and the so-called Chief Po- 
litical Administration which, as a 
special section of the Party Central 
Committee, directs all political work 
in the Army. The military men have 
always felt that this work, not sub- 
ject to Army command, tends to viti- 
ate the Army, to impair its solidarity 
and battle-readiness. 

The Political Administration suf- 
fered a serious blow after the war 
with Finland (1939-40), in which the 
absence of unified leadership had 
grave consequences. For that reason, 
a reform in the summer of 1940 de- 
creed “a strict and firm single lead- 
ership” in the Army and made all 
political workers subordinate to ap- 
propriate military commanders. 

The reform of 1940 was connected 
with the names of Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko and his then aide, Zhu- 
kov: soon after, Zhukov became chief 
of the General Staff. Stalin needed 
the Army then, and made concessions, 
but he felt no fondness for Zhukov 
in so doing. 

The conflict in the summer of 1946 
was also related to this issue, for the 
purge of the Army was designed to 
subordinate it to Central Committee 
control. In 1946, we have now 
learned, Zhukov was removed from 





the Central Committee as well as his 


top Army post, but he remained a 
member of the Supreme Soviet. In 
1949, Ogonyok magazine recorded 
his appearance at the spring session 
of the Soviet. This was after Zhda- 
nov’s death, at a time when the purge 
of his followers was under way. 

Zhukov’s disgrace is often said to 
have ended with Stalin’s death. That 
is not accurate. His disgrace had 
ended by the summer of 1952. First, 
he was named a delegate to the 19th 
Party Congress, held that October, 
which elected him a candidate mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. In view 
of his expulsion in 1946, this was 
most significant. There are no other 
cases in recent Party history of an 
individual being expelled from the 
Central Committee and then readmit- 
ted within a few years. 

Another sign of Zhukov’s return to 
favor was the appearance of Kon- 
stantin Simonov’s story, “Comrades- 
which portrayed Zhukov 
very favorably. (The issue of Novy 
Mir in which the first part of the 
story appeared went to press on 
April 5, 1952.) An experienced jour- 
nalist, Simonov would not have done 
this if it had been risky. 

Zhukov’s disgrace had thus ended 
before Stalin’s death, but his mete- 
oric rise began afterward. In May 
1953, he was named First Deputy 
Defense Minister. Who helped him 
at that time? Surely not Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, who had been Zhukov’s im- 
placable foe since the defense of Mos- 
cow in 1941, when he was political 
commissar under Zhukov. The indi- 
cations are that it was Georgi Malen- 
kov who backed Zhukov. In Septem- 
ber 1941, when Zhukov was rushed 
to the defense of Leningrad, Malen- 
kov accompanied him. As a member 
of the supreme State Defense Coun- 
cil, Malenkov could compel Zhdanov, 
the Leningrad Party boss, to carry 
out Zhukov’s orders. Malenkov also 
accompanied Zhukov when the latter 
went to Stalingrad in 1942. Malen- 
kov was unable to support Zhukov in 
1946 only because he himself had 
been forced by Zhdanov to leave the 


in-Arms,” 
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Central Committee Secretariat. Ma- 
lenkov again aided Zhukov in 1952, 
during the preparations for the Party 
Congress and at the Congress itself, 
and even more after Stalin’s death. 

In spite of all this, Zhukov did not 
join the Malenkov camp. The infor- 
mation on his behavior since 1953 
is frequently contradictory and dubi- 
ous. But certain facts appear in- 
disputable. 

The first is his effort to unite the 
Soviet military group and strengthen 
its political position. He revived the 
Military Council, which had in effect 
ceased to exist under Stalin, and 
transformed it into an organ for de- 
termining the gereral views of the 
military on defense matters. 

Zhukov also organized the re- 
equipping of the Soviet Army with 
nuclear weapons. The year 1955, 
when he became Defense Minister, 
was the turning point. This issue 
brought Zhukov into conflict with 
Malenkoy, who was trying to curtail 
arms outlays. (In 1953-54, military 
outlays were reduced by 15-18 per 
cent. ) 

The Central Committee announce- 
ment now speaks of Zhukov’s “adven- 
turism” in foreign policy. We do not 
know on what this statement is based. 
There is little doubt that in the criti- 
cal months before Stalin’s death Zhu- 
kov opposed foreign-policy adven- 
tures, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that his position changed. His 
speeches, of course, were aggressive, 
but all speeches by Soviet leaders have 
always been aggressive. Demands for 
a bigger defense budget may have 
played some part. 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
Zhukov energetically and persistently 
demanded that all political work in 
the Army be subordinated to the De- 
fense Ministry. Especially significant 
was the campaign of criticism of the 
Political Administration’s work, 
which was launched—obviously on 
Zhukov’s instructions—at the con- 
ferences of Army and Navy Party 
organizations in December 1955 and 
January 1956. So far as one can 
judge from Red Star, all these con- 


ferences (except for that in Kiey) 
adopted resolutions pointing out de. / 
ficiencies in political work and stress. 
ing the need to subordinate it to the: 1 
task of building up the Army’s battle. | 
readiness. At a conference of the} Ti 
Moscow Military District, Zhukoy | 
himself made a cautious speech along 
these lines. The conferences consti- 
tuted a smashing defeat for the Po-,, 
litical Administration, which led to 
the 20th Party Congress’s failure to ? 
elect any Political Administration 
men to the Central Committee. De. Ge. 
spite this, however, Zhukov was never 1yyennt 
able to oust any of the leading fig.| bout with 
ures of the Political Administration, | Instead, 
One final aspect of Zhukov’s posi- ichose ey 
tion must be noted: his determined | Pu™meling 
condemnation of the Stalinist terror | S¥PPosedly 
and his insistence on severe measures | With him | 
against those responsible. According ,*€t leader: 
to reliable sources, this motivated his | 8&Y Brenn 
stand during the crisis last June: in j eematers 
opposing Malenkov, Molotov and Ka- CIO Ethics 
ganovich, he cited chapter and vers | brought cl 
on their personal responsibility for | Three for 
Stalin’s bloody deeds. He did not}#"Y game. 
utter a word on the issues then under, To Mea 
discussion, but approached the whole qthe Execut 
dispute from this single point of \'S¥e was 
view. If this be true, one can well quished | 
imagine that Khrushchev was more and Hoffa 
frightened by Zhukov’s support than ithe Bakers 
by the accusing speeches of his ad- |™ the Text 
versaries, whether th 
Zhukov’s ouster has, of course. un- abide by : 
leashed a fierce campaign against would fall 
him by the Party apparatus he Meany an 
fought. Under cover of this cam- knowledge 
paign, the apparatus will bring the confrontin, 
Army under its control. Even those /"°T what " 
who yesterday completely agreed harrowing 
with Zhukov will now repudiate him, olent war 
so as not to share his fate. resident 
After the defeat of the Communis | ¥™er that 
economic managers last spring. the sory _— 
defeat of the Army consolidates the the ome wi 
victory of the Party machine headed | 20s and °2 
by Khrushchev. But the victories do | In the | 
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not remove the internal contradic: | toffa and 
tions which created the two group* ‘sibly win, 
opposition to that machine. While , ttvantage 
strengthening his visible power. “not wir 
Khrushchev has at the same time nat os 
rowed the base on which it rests. ternatior 
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“CAN HOFFA WIN? 


The real fight will develop when local Teamster organizations have to choose 


long} between staying with the AFL-CIO and becoming outcasts in the labor community 
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. & Gone MEANY could easily have 


scored a victory on points in his 
bout with the Teamster leadership. 
ration, | instead, the AFL-CIO President 
$ posi- )chose to subject himself to a brutal 
mined | Pummeling. Meany had toppled the 
terror | Supposedly invincible Dave Beck, and 
‘with him two other powerful Team- 
ording a$tet leaders, Frank Brewster and Sid- 
red his {€Y Brennan. Only one of the four 
ne: in {Jeamsters against whom the AFL- 
ad Ka. | CIO Ethical Practices Committee had 
brought charges remained in office. 
Three for four is not a bad score in 
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under 10 Meany and his associates on 
whole the Executive Council, however, the 
int of (issue was not whether they van- 
= wil ‘quished Beck, Brewster, 
more 0d Hoffa in the Teamsters, Cross in 
t than ‘he Bakers, or Valente and Klenert 
in the Textile Workers. The issue was 
whether the labor movement would 
—* abide by concepts of integrity or 
gains ‘would fall back into an easy lassitude. 
us he Meany and the Council, with full 
cam. |knowledge of the formidable forces 
ng the confronting them, moved into battle 
those /for what is likely to become the most 
agreed - harrowing, most convulsive, most vi- 
folent war in labor history. ILGWU 
President David Dubinsky told this 
munis | “Titer that he anticipated a struggle 
ig. the }More virulent and exhausting than 
tes the the one with the Communists in the 
headed | '20s and ’30s. 
jes do) In the long-range view, James R. 
offa and his cohorts cannot pos- 
| sibly win, though all the immediate 
advantages are on their side. They 
cannot win in the same sense that the 
tacketeer elements dominating the 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
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By J. C. Rich 


ciation have not won. The ILA is still 
an outcast from labor society, still 
suspect in the general community, 
still in a state of uneasy parole and 
surveillance by the police. 

Hoffa, able, energetic and resource- 
ful, recognizes this. Contrary to the 
general impression, he has not been 
personally hostile to the AFL-CIO 
command. On the contrary, he has 
been more than conciliatory toward 
the federation and its component un- 
ions. He has let others make such 
manifestations of anger and hostility 
“steam up” the 
Teamsters. Thus, it was not Hoffa 
but John English, the Teamster Sec- 
retary, himself a member of the AFL- 
CIO Council, who told the Council 
o “go to hell” for its supposed in- 
fringement of Teamster autonomy. 

At the hearing of the Executive 
Council that preceded the Teamsters’ 


as were necessary to 





JAMES HOFFA: A HOLLOW THREAT 


suspension from the AFL-CIO, Hoffa 
is said to have made a strong plea 
for a chance to clean up his union. 
He reportedly asked for a year’s time 
to institute any reform the AFL-C1O 
and its Ethical Practices Committee 
directed, and cited the fact that Beck, 
Brewster and Brennan had been oust- 
ed and Beck denied the title and 
pension of President-emeritus, just 
as the Ethical Practices Committee 
desired. 

The Council’s response was that no 
one could clean house with a dirty 
broom. Hoffa wasn’t kidding any- 
body, he was told. Beck and the oth- 
ers were deposed at the Teamster 
convention not because of indigna- 
tion at their misdeeds, but because 
there was no room for them in the 
machine Hoffa was assembling. In 
other words, it was in Hoffa’s inter- 
est, not in the interests of union 
probity, that they were sidetracked. 
As for Hoffa himself, the findings of 
the Ethical Practices Committee stand 
unrefuted so far as the AFL-CIO is 
concerned. These are that he “used 
union funds for personal purposes,” 
used his “official union position for 
personal profit and advantage, fre- 
quently to the direct detriment of the 
Teamster Union membership,” “en- 
gaged in improper activities relating 
to health and welfare funds,” and, 
finally, “associated with, sponsored 
and promoted the interests of notori- 
ous labor racketeers.” 

It was this last that made compro- 
mise with Hoffa impossible. The 
presence of hoodlums and ex-convicts 
in Hoffa’s claque at the Teamster con- 
vention was not a persuasive refer- 





ence for good conduct in the future. 
The team of vice presidents elected at 
that convention would certainly be 
no check on the union president who 
had hand-picked most of them. The 
record was against Hoffa, and on this 
record the Council voted to suspend 
the Teamsters. 

The next move, expulsion, will 
come at the AFL-CIO convention 
which opens on December 5 in Atlan- 
tic City. The Teamsters—1.4 million 
strong—will be represented there. As 
a suspended organization, their dele- 
gates will have a voice but no vote. 

Hoffa is reported furious. Harassed 
by court actions which the labor 
movement would normally be the 
first to protest and repudiate, he feels 
that he is being victimized both by 
the forces of law and order, which he 
has been careful to sidestep, and by 
stalwarts of labor to whom he has 
offered friendship. Already the word 
has gone out that the Teamsters will 
keep score at the forthcoming AFL- 
CIO convention. They will remember 
who were their friends and who their 
enemies, and will act accordingly. 

Non-cooperation with any union 
that votes against the Teamsters is 
reputed to be Hoffa’s threat—a co- 
gent one in view of the key role 
played by teamsters in many indus- 
trial disputes. Teamster locals can 
decide whether or not to honor a 
picket line. When they do, the move- 
ment of goods in and out of a struck 
plant is hampered if not completely 
stopped. But if the Teamsters are ex- 
pelled they will feel no obligation 
to honor the line of an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. Hoffa’s sources intimate that 
non-support at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion will bring non-cooperation on 
the picket line. 

Several years ago, Dave Beck made 
a similar implied threat. He said that 
recognition of a picket line would not 
follow automatically by the Team- 
ster locals, but would have to be 
passed first by his office. Nobody paid 
any attention. Teamsters in the vari- 
ous communities stuck by their 
friends rather than by the rule laid 
down by their president. They hon- 


ored picket lines in Beck’s day and 
are expected to continue to honor 
them under Hoffa. It would be un- 
natural for them to do otherwise, for 
the working teamster is concerned 
less with the politics of the big shots 
in Washington than with the bread 
and butter of the family next door. A 
teamster loses little if anything when 
he passes up a struck plant on his 
daily route, and his action may be 
of great help in a strike. 

After expulsion, the AFL-CIO will 
not charter an opposition Teamsters 
international. Instead, those locals 
that do not want to be severed from 
the merged labor movement will find 
a haven in the AFL-CIO as federally 
chartered, independent locals. The 
Teamsters Brotherhood is so consti- 
tuted that there is no overriding eco- 
nomic or industrial reason for locals 
to stay with it. The Brotherhood is a 
congeries of separate unions. Each 
local or council of locals conducts its 
own negotiations with employers and 
signs its own contracts. Fringe bene- 
fits and welfare funds are also main- 
tained on a local, not an _inter- 
national, basis. Hoffa may therefore 
have difficulty with many locals 
which do not want to break their 
old associations with the movement. 

The AFL-CIO will be hurt to the 
extent that it will lose membership 
and income provided by the Team- 
sters. A substantial sum of money is 
involved—some $800,000 a year— 
and it will be lost at a time when 
AFL-CIO headquarters will need it 
most because of the war with the 
Teamsters. The AFL-CIO will have 
to curtail some activities, increase 
its per-capita assessments, or both. 

Despite the almost unanimous vote 
for suspension in the Executive 
Council, there is considerable doubt 
among AFL-CIO leaders that suspen- 
sion and ouster are the wisest course 
to follow with the Teamsters. The 
Teamsters Union has been a good 
friend and cherished ally in many 
labor struggles. No one—neither 
Meany nor Dubinsky nor Walter 
Reuther nor Al Hayes—will break 
with it with an easy heart. Qualms 





of this sort were recently expressed 
by Louis Hollander of the Amalga. 
mated Clothing Workers, who is New 
York State CIO chairman. Hollander 
is not a member of the AFL-CIO} 
Executive Council, but his views 4 | 
respected in the labor community, 
He asked why the million-and-a-half 
teamsters should be penalized for the 
sins of some of their leaders, why the 
AFL-CIO should cut off a limb when $ 
it wants to get rid of a wart, why it} 
could not create the authority to oust HE ( 
a crooked leader without ousting the head 








union as a whole. my hom 

Labor men, Meany among them,} asked: ‘ 
recognized these as sensible ques-} to fly ov 
tions. Meany had entertained similar\ is a cog 
doubts when he moved against the/ next day 
racketeers in the ILA. In fact, he had| pointed 
argued against suspension and ouster| called S 


when the Council wrestled with the tions an 


Longshoremen’s cases, but Beck in-’ hundred 
sisted on drastic measures and pre-\ so have 
vailed. (Subsequently, Beck, with} Commis: 
Hoffa’s aid, double-crossed the AFL.)' Organiz: 
Nevertheless, lacking authority to by Harp 
separate the sheep from the goats, the pape 
the Executive Council voted for sus} The | 


pension as its only disciplinary} proposec 


measure. Conferer 

The threat that the Teamsters! authors 
might form an opposition federation have be 
of ousted and independent unions is| from the 
dismissed with disdain in AFL-CIO with thi: 
circles. It is doubted that John L.) tions wa 
Lewis or anyone of stature in labor! rapidly 
would join in such a movement. | no drea 

The real fight will develop on 4) in shary 
local basis, when state and regional they dis 
labor bodies are required to with| ready b 


draw recognition from the Teamsters} made. A 





Matters of social prestige and politi- illusions 
cal power are involved in such affilia! There 
tions. Teamster officials command) packed 
leading positions in most of thes) not pret 
labor organizations. They will no) it. Any 
easily relinquish them; nor will they} what th 
be quick to break lifetime associ#) say can 
tions and friendships to serve the) 4 copy. 
ambitions of a distant leader. posal is 
In view of all this, few observers} minatin, 
see how Hoffa can win. The AFl For e 
CIO may be hurt in the course of thf cussion 
struggle, but it will come out clean) System « 
and stronger for the effort. eral As 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER evening, a little, bald- 

headed chap rose in a meeting in 
my home town of Wilmington and 
asked: “Who gave Sputnik a license 
to fly over the state of Delaware?” It 
is a cogent question—and the very 
next day I came upon a book which 
pointed the way to an answer. It is 
called Strengthening the United Na- 
tions and was written by about a 
hundred experts who for ten years or 
so have been werking together in the 
Commission for the Study of the 
Organization of Peace. It is published 
by Harper and costs three dollars in 
the paperback edition. 

The 10th UN General Assembly 
proposed holding a Charter Review 
Conference at some future date. The 
authors of this book, most of whom 
have been sitting in on UN affairs 
from the start, open their discussion 
with this sentence: “The United Na- 
tions was designed for an age that is 
rapidly passing away.” But they are 
no dreamers. They all keep realities 
in sharp focus. The changes which 
they discuss are those which are al- 
teady being made or which can be 
made. And, especially, they have no 
illusions about the Russians. 

There is so much important stuff 
packed into this volume that I can- 
not pretend to give any summary of 
it. Any reader who wants to know 
what these men and women have to 
say can go to the bookstore and buy 
a copy. Every problem, every pro- 
posal is discussed in terse and illu- 
minating terms. 

For example, there is a sharp dis- 
cussion of the one-country-one-vote 
system of representation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the Charter, the 
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intention was to compensate for this 
at least partly by the composition of 
the Security Council. But this body 
is now withering. And, since the Gen- 
eral Assembly is more and more tak- 
ing over the power, it is imperative 
that its system of representation be 
revised so as to have some relation 
to reality. Our Congress will natu- 
rally balk at all-out cooperation as 
long as our delegation has no more 
power than that of Honduras. 

After what happened in the Middle 
East last year, it is inevitable that 
many should be thinking of the uses 
of a permanent UN Police Force. This 
commission proposes “at least 2,000 
volunteers on active duty, plus a 
larger number of men in trained con- 
tingents . . . committed specifically 
to the organization by member 
states.” Even such a tiny force, expe- 
rience shows, can exercise a mighty 
influence in trouble spots or along 
threatened borders. 

Working for peaceful settlements 
and against all coercion and oppres- 
sion, the UN has discovered a potent 
instrument in the power of investiga- 
tion. The impact of this activity 
received dramatic demonstration 
through the recent report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary. This committee appointed 
by the General Assembly examined 
111 witnesses and inspected endless 
documents. When you read its re- 
port, you know that you are getting 
the true picture. Nothing the Russians 
say can have any weight against these 
revelations. The authority and facili- 
ties to issue such reports places an 
enormous power in the hands of the 


United Nations. 






But the most exciting sections of 
this volume deal with three areas 
which are practically crying out for 
international sovereignty. The first 
of these is the sea, including the fish- 
eries, the shipping and the wealth of 
the ocean beds beyond national lim- 
its. Hitherto, these things have been 
inadequately controlled by way of 
multilateral agreements. But condi- 
tions and the number of parties con- 
cerned change so rapidly that these 
are inevitably unsatisfactory. Since 
the waters of the seas, including the 
straits, are used by nearly all na- 
tions, it is natural to expect them 
to be controlled through the agree- 
ment of all—that is, through the 
United Nations. 

The great continent of Antarctica, 
of vast scientific importance and al- 
most certainly the depository of great 
natural wealth, lies down there at the 
South Pole waiting for community 
control. New Zealand, it seems, has 
made a beginning in the direction of 
a national claim by establishing Ross 
Dependency and issuing celebratory 
postage stamps. If the United States, 
the USSR and other countries follow 
suit, we may have a really cold war 
down there for the sake of establish- 
ing weather stations or getting pos- 
session of the oil, coal or other wealth 
that lies beneath the tight-frozen soil. 
The only sure way to avoid this un- 
happy possibility is to have the 
United Nations take possession in 
the name of mankind. 

But most exciting of all in this 
book is the discussion of outer space. 
If a nation’s authority is limited to 
three or twelve miles from the shore- 
line, it must come to an end at some 
point up in the air. If there is no 
rule about this matter, there soon 
will be. And, above the limit agreed 
upon, authority must rest with the 
human race, which owns the world. 
Soon there will be—if we have states- 
men big enough and brave enough— 
United Nations control of the farther 
spaces. And then, in the course of 
time, interplanetary law. Think how 
the isolationists of those days will 
squirm! 








The Shift in Ceylon 





HOW WE LOST A FRIEND 


CoLoMBO 


ITHIN the brief period of 
W. year and a half, Cey- 


lon’s foreign policy has completely 
changed from pro-Western neutral- 
ism to pro-Communist neutralism. 
Ceylon’s strategic position, as well 
as her development from colonialism 
to independence by constitutional 
means, give her a special significance 
in Asian politics. Hence, a study of 
the factors behind the recent turn- 
about should provide some insight 
into the forces determining foreign 
policy in underdeveloped countries. 


Unlike India, did 


achieve independence from the Brit- 


Ceylon not 
ish through any mass movement. The 
freedom movement was confined to a 
few political leaders whose methods 
were those of negotiation for pro- 
gressive constitutional advance. In 
the space of about 25 years, Ceylon 
passed from the status of a British 
colony, in which the entire legislature 
was nominated by a Governor in 
whom all executive power was vested, 
to that of a fully self-governing do- 
within the 
with the right of secession. 


minion Commonwealth. 

The last stage in this evolution 
was accelerated by the last war, 
events in Southeast Asia, and the 
mass movements for national inde- 
pendence, particularly in India and 
Burma. Britain probably felt that 
her best course in Ceylon 
abdicate power voluntarily instead 


was to 
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of waiting until mass pressure forced 
her to leave. Moreover, the Ceylon- 
leaders at that time 
were, from her point of view, the 
best to whom she could hand over 
power. The most powerful figure in 
then the late D. S. 
Senanayake, who proudly boasted 
that he was Britain’s best friend. 


ese national 


Ceylon was 


At the same time, Britain took 
precautions to insure that the power 
she was surrendering would not fall 
First, she 
made it known that she was prepared 
to hand over power to the Ceylonese 
with D. S. 


Senanayake for that purpose. There- 


into the wrong hands. 


and was negotiating 
upon, Senanayake and his newly 
United party 
emerged from the first Parliamentary 
elections, in August-September 1947, 


formed National 


as the largest single party, though 
without an absolute majority. No 
the UNP installed in 


power ‘than the British signed three 


sooner was 


agreements with the newly formed 
Ceylonese Government. and Ceylon 
became an independent country in 
February 1948. 


ments provided that Britain would 


One of the agree- 


retain her naval and air bases in 
Ceylon with the consent of the Cey- 
lonese Government. 

Britain unquestionably expected 
the UNP to stabilize itself and remain 
in power for many years to come. 
D. S. Senanayake’s foreign policy 
of his hatred of Com- 
munism. On several occasions, he 
declared that he was staying in poli- 
tics despite advancing years (he died 
in an accident in 1952 at the age of 


was born 


63) only to protect Ceylon from 
Communism. He even remarked that 
as a Buddhist he believed in re. 
incarnation and hoped that every 
time he was born he would have an 
opportunity to fight Communism. In 
foreign policy, though he paid lip- 
service to neutrality and non-involve- 
ment, he left no doubt that he was 
a consistent opponent of the Soviet 
Union and other Communist states. 
He described Soviet policy as an at- 
tempt to enslave the world and de- 
clared that Ceylon had nothing in 
common with the Kremlin. 

This meant that the Senanayake 
Government had to depend entirely 
on the democratic countries for both 
trade and aid. And without external 
aid no Ceylonese government at that 
time could have faced up to its big- 


gest task—developing the country’s / 


economy and raising popular living 
standards. The Commonwealth na- 
tions made an effort to promote the 
economic development of Ceylon, as 
well as other countries in Southeast 
Asia, through the Colombo Plan. but 
what they could give was not enough 
to make a substantial impact on the 
economy. Rubber is a major export 
on which Ceylon depends heavily, 
and the Senanayake Government 
looked to the United States for 4 
stable price above that prevailing in 
the world market. But the U. S. 
neither fulfilled these hopes nor 
offered substantial aid in any other 
form. 

Thus, for want of foreign assist- 
ance, the Ceylonese economy stag 
nated while the population increased 
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at a rate faster than that of most 
other Asian countries. Senanayake 
tried to stave off rising discontent by 
expanding social services, the funds 
for which came partly from external 
assets accumulated in the war years. 
This served to maintain immediate 
political stability but could not solve 
the long-term economic problems. 

On his death in 1952, Senanayake 
was succeeded as Prime Minister by 
his son, Dudley. The latter went to 
the polls two months later and was 
returned with an overwhelming ma- 
jority on the wave of emotion that 
swept the country following the death 
of his father. Dudley Senanayake, 
however. faced the same problems of 
a stagnant economy and a rigidly 
pro-Western policy which yielded 
few tangible results. Though tied to 
the United States in foreign affairs, 
Ceylon still received no aid from that 
quarter. Her resources were dwin- 
dling and her social services conse- 
quently threatened. 

To relieve the pressure, Dudley 
Senanayake concluded a_ five-year 
trade agreement with Communist 
China by which China paid more 
than the world price for Ceylonese 
rubber and Ceylon got Chinese rice 
at less than the world price. The 
offer from Peking came at a time 
when there was a United Nations ban 
on exports to China. (Ceylon was not 
then a member of the UN.) The 
terms were so attractive, Ceylon’s 
economic difficulties were so acute 
and the prospects of aid from the 
West were so remote that Senanayake 
had no alternative but to accept, even 
though it ran counter to his foreign 
policy and risked antagonizing the 
United States. Despite the agreement. 
however, Ceylon’s economy contin- 
ued to deteriorate, and in 1953 the 
Government adopted a drastic meas- 
ure by cutting the state subsidy on 
rice, the nation’s staple food. The 
price of rice shot up more than 200 
per cent. producing such a violent 
popular reaction that Senanayake re- 
signed his office. 

Sir John Kotelawala, who suc- 
ceeded Senanayake as Prime Min- 
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ister, continued the same foreign and 
domestic policies but with even 
greater emphasis on rapid economic 
development. In November-Decem- 
ber 1954, he visited the United States 
to seek assistance. Addressing the 
National Press Club in Washington, 
he declared: 

“I must repeat what I have so 
often said, that Communism does 
not flourish on a full stomach. The 
cure for Communism is therefore 
obvious. We must set about, here 
and now, raising the living condi- 
tions of the people of the underdevel- 
oped countries. I say here and now 
because I want to remind you of 


a Mi dln 
OEM is? > 


BANDARANAIKE: MIDWIFE 


something which may have escaped 
your attention. China has improved 
her economic standards considerably 
in a few years of Communism, while 
her neighbors are yet lagging behind. 
If therefore the poorer countries of 
Asia are not assisted to their feet by 
the richer countries of the world, and 
assisted with the least possible delay, 
the spectacle and example of China 
would simply be disastrous. There 
would be many defections from the 
free world, and democracy would 
have met its Waterloo in Asia.” 
Addressing the Overseas Press 
Club in New York. Kotelawala said 
that, if the United States aided Asian 
countries, she could safely leave to 


Asia the job of defending itself 
against Communism. He added that 
Ceylon had not received a penny in 
aid from the United States even 
though she was Asia’s stoutest foe 
of Communism. 

Before this situation could be 
changed, however, Kotelawala had 
fallen from power. In April 1956, 
his party suffered a stunning electoral 
defeat. When the UNP decided to go 
to the country, it had 76 of the 101 
seats in the House of Representa- 
tives; it returned from the polls with 
only 8. 

Kotelawala was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Solomon Bandaranaike, 
and the United National party by the 
People’s United party, which had ob- 
tained an absolute majority in the 
election. Bandaranaike takes a neu- 
tral attitude toward Communism, but 
his government contains several 
avowed Marxists and he regards him- 
self as a midwife helping to deliver 
a new society. The form of that so- 
ciety, he believes, will be shaped by 
the contest between Communism and 
democracy. 

Bandaranaike’s foreign policy 
(which he has described as “dynamic 
neutralism”) flows from his attitude 
toward Communism. No sooner had 
he come to power than he demanded 
the return of British bases on Ceylon- 
ese territory. Continued leasing of the 
bases, he contended, would mean 
their use by the United States, and 
hence Ceylon’s involvement in the 
cold war and any future world war. 
Britain, under the agreement she had 
signed with D. S. Senanayake, had 
to accede. Bandaranaike also estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, 
both of which now have well-staffed 
embassies in Ceylon. The previous 
regime had, under various pretexts, 
rebuffed Soviet and Red Chinese bids 
for diplomatic relations. 

In the past year, a host of Cey- 
lonese good-will missions—parlia- 
mentarians, trade-unionists, teachers, 
students, women and others—have 
visited the Communist countries and 
returned full of praise. The ban on 











travel to the Communist world which 
was enforced by the UNP govern- 
ments has been lifted. When Chou 
En-lai visited Ceylon last February, 
he was given a tumultuous welcome. 
Next year, Prime Minister Banda- 
ranaike is scheduled to visit China. 
Meanwhile, offers of economic aid 
have come not only from Russia and 
China but from Czechoslovakia, Po- 


land, East Germany and Yugoslavia. 
Moscow and Peking have offered not 
only to buy Ceylon’s rubber but to 
provide capital for further industrial 
expansion. The present government’s 
foreign and trade policies have been 
enthusiastically supported by the 
Ceylonese Communist party. 
Ceylon’s shift from a strongly pro- 
American stand to one of friendli- 


ness toward the Communist world 
shows that the mass of people in an 
underdeveloped country judge their 
government’s foreign policy en the 
basis of the material benefits it 
brings. By and large, the Ceylonese 
regard as friends those countries 
which help them economically, re. 
gardless of ideology. In Asia, politics 
is food and food is politics. 





ITALIAN 


MILAN 

T WAS a lean, pale Giuseppe Saragat 
| who appeared at the rostrum of 
the National Convention of his Social 
Democratic party (PSDI) here. After 
uttering a few sentences, he asked for 
air. The roof of the Alcione Theater 
was opened. It was raining, and a 
few umbrellas appeared in the pit. 
Someone in the audience tried to 
help: “Saragat, the party stands with 
you!” With the aid of his daughter 
and two physicians, Saragat left the 
rostrum and sat down at the speakers’ 
table. After a few minutes, he was 
able to resume his speech. 

This was the last day of a frenetic, 
tumultuous convention, but the cli- 
max lay ahead. In an adjoining room, 
the credentials committee was hotly 
debating proxies from the provincial 
federations of Salerno, Naples and 
other cities. By 6 P.M. the conven- 
tion’s policy debates had ended, and 
the delegates were ready to vote for 
a central committee and take night 
trains But the credentials 
committee could not reach agree- 
ment. Good-will messengers scurried 
through the corridors with compro- 
mise plans; at 8 P.M. the convention 
was recessed for an hour. Compro- 
mise seemed near at 10, then faded. 
Midnight passed, greeted by angry 
outbursts from the tired delegates. It 
was almost 3 A.M. when the harassed 
convention began to vote. 


home. 


SOCIALISTS MEET 


By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


What made this convention such a 
paradox was the fact that never had 
the party reached more substantial 
agreement on policies. Neither of 
the habitual controversies—participa- 
tion in the Government or socialist 
unification—could be raised. Since 
the Christian Democrats had formed 
a one-party government under Adone 
Zoli, the question of Social Demo- 
crats in a coalition was no longer in 
Social Democratic hands. And the 
Christian Democrats had announced 
that they intend to continue govern- 
ing in this way (with Parliamentary 
support from Monarchists and Neo- 
Fascists) until the general elections 
this coming spring. 

As for socialist unity, even the 
Social Democratic left, led by Matteo 
Matteotti, recognizes that it is im- 
possible to deal with Pietro Nenni’s 
Socialist party (PSI) until after the 
election, which should enable a real- 
istic assessment of both parties’ posi- 
tions in Italian politics. 

Nevertheless, though these two 
perennial bones of contention were 
disposed of, this 12th convention was 
stormier than any of the previous 
eleven. The reason must be sought in 
the impending elections. Rivalry for 
candidacies tended to make the lead- 
ers of the various party factions ex- 
tremely sensitive. 

The party machine surrounding 
Saragat has, in this pre-election pe- 


riod, rather assiduously fostered the 
interests of its own followers. Par- 
liamentary deputies and provincial 
leaders to the right and left of the 
machine felt personally threatened by 
the prospect of its gaining an abso- 
lute majority at the convention. And 
so, while the PSI apparatus had won 
at the convention of Nenni’s party 
earlier this year, the PSDI machine 
was defeated when left, center-left 
and right wings joined against it. 

The Saragat center, which obtained 
59 per cent of the votes at the 1956 
convention, was reduced to 48. Mat- 
teotti’s center-left got 23 per cent, 
the extreme left 21 and the right 8. 
Saragat’s center now has but 29 of 
the 61 seats on the Central Commit: 
tee, and will need help. One must 
emphasize that Saragat’s personality 
was never in question; the issue was 
not his leadership, but the activities 
of some of his followers. 

Although the left wing has recently 
shown a tendency to so-called “neo- 
Atlanticism” in foreign policy. the 
PSDI is substantially united in pro- 
found irritation with the Christian 
Democrats’ “monochromatic” gov 
ernment and its support by the ex 
treme Right. Nobody will be sur 
prised if the Social Democrats wage 
their election campaign on a plat- 


form of “ 


%, 
a two-front struggle”: 
against the Communists, against the 


Christian Democrats. 
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Changing Britain-3 





’ 





Lonpon 

HE CHANGES in British life 
brought about by the influx of 
half a million immigrants from Eu- 
, rope and the Commonwealth—sig- 
| nificant as they may be—are over- 








shadowed by the social revolution 
which has taken place within the 
British class structure itself. Putting 
‘it very roughly, Britain during the 
next decade or two will be something 
of a parvenu country. That is, British 
' business and institutions and the 
state machine will be more and more 
run by men who, thanks to the edu- 
cational opportunities of the welfare 
state, are leading lives quite differ- 
ent from those of their parents. 
This revolution is really as signifi- 
cant as was the arrival of the great 
upper middle class in mid-19th-cen- 
tury England. For about a hundred 
years, when people talked of “Eng- 
land,” they usually meant the Eng- 
land of the upper and upper middle 
classes, of what is today called “the 
Establishment,” the society that rest- 
i securely on the pillars of stately 


homes and town houses, royalty and 
the “Season,” Empire and titles, the 
} Church and the Law, Oxford and 
Cambridge, the public schools, the 
Times and Manchester Guardian, the 
} hush of the Athenaeum and Reform 
} Club. Since the war, two processes 
have been at work: This England of 
; the Establishment has been demol- 


jished and transformed. and a new 


} bourgeois-and-working-class England 
4a social democratic England of 
} sorts—has been coming to the fore. 
In visual terms, the demolition 
| stares one in the face. The stately 
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homes, the great country houses, 
where as late as the Thirties British 
politics was determined at weekend 
parties, have finally had their day. 
Income tax and death duties have cut 
the fortunes; high wages have se- 
duced the former grooms and maid- 
servants into the factories. As for the 
country houses, they are either main- 
tained as show-pieces by the National 
Trust, with the family in residence 
in one wing and Sunday visitors rev- 
erently trooping through the rest at 
a charge of 2-3 shillings a head; or 
they have been turned into schools, 
convalescent homes, corporation of- 
fices and even, let it be whispered, 
mental homes. In London, the last 
town houses are being pulled down to 
make room for offices and apart- 
ments. The sightseers who in past 
“Seasons” used to watch the arrivals 
at society dances and weddings have 
vanished, or rather been replaced by 
far larger crowds craning te catch 
a glimpse of film or television celeb- 
rities. 

A certain way of life has ended. 
Although, for instance, the new pros- 
perous business classes go hunting as 
much as ever, the pastime is based 
on the automobile age and making 
do: For all the butlers and valets 
who still populate English detective 
fiction, there are today only about 
100,000 resident domestic servants 
in the country, or one in 300 of the 
working population; half of these are 
from abroad. 

The axe of leveling has also been 
applied to the traditional structure of 
privilege in education. To be sure, 
England still has her two sharply 
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separate systems of education. The 
first is based on family connection, 
the hundred or so historic upper- and 
upper-middle-class boarding schools, 
the public schools, and the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Especially where aristocratic 
schools like Eton, Harrow and Win- 
chester are concerned, the system still 
has its immense ruling-class and so- 
cial prestige. Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan presides today over a 
largely Old Etonian Tory Cabinet. 
Hugh Gaitskell’s next Labor govern- 
ment is likely to include at least four 
ministers from Winchester, headed 
by himself. Yet, alongside this élite 
education, the British state educa- 
tion system looms steadily larger in 
providing plentiful avenues to the 
top. 

True, even this system is graded. 
Just as American state education 
strives to be universal, with all the 
defects associated with this, so Brit- 
ish state education is essentially still 
selective, with all the opposite faults. 
But it is selective in a large way. 
Every spring, some half a million 
11-year-old British children sit for 
the fateful test, the so-called “1-plus 
examination,” which will 
whether a child goes for another four 
years to the ordinary 
school or to a grammar school that 
gives free state education up to uni- 


decide 


secondary 


versity-entrance level, which in Eng- 
land is at 18 or 19. 

Such a sharp division may offend 
American ideas, but the minority get- 
ting grammar-school places is today 
as much as 20 per cent, and it is no 
longer difficult for a bright boy or 





girl to get free state education all the 
way through grammar school and 
university. And many of the gram- 
mar schools are first-class and excel- 
lently equipped. All through the 
country, one can see the functional, 
modern buildings of the new state 
schools arising. Educationally, their 
products compete on even terms with 
the public-school boys, but they also 
outnumber them by 10 or 12 to 1. 
Whether in university scholarship 
lists or junior athletic events—and 
the change is revolutionary in both 
cases—one can often see only iso- 
lated names from well-known public 
schools. It is clear that, by and large, 
it is grammar-school boys who in 
ever-increasing proportion are get- 
ting “firsts” at the universities and 
taking the leading positions in in- 
dustry, scientific work and govern- 
ment service—in fact, forming the 
cadres of that managerial élite which 
by Gaitskell’s admission is today 
more important in the British econ- 
omy than mere shareholders. 

This change is strongly reflected 
at the university level. An official 
survey of 1956 showed that nearly a 
third of British men students had 
fathers (i.e., working 
class) occupations. At Oxford and 
Cambridge, the proportion was only 
one in eight; but more important 
was the fact that entrance to Oxford 


in manual 


and Cambridge, too, is by highly 
competitive examination and 80 per 
cent of the students are receiving 
some form of public financial assist- 
ance. As a visit soon shows, the gild- 
ed youth one read about in novels 
is largely gone; much more typical 
is the busy undergraduate, hurrying 
from lecture or laboratory to quick 
meals and keeping a determined eye 
on the chance of the right adminis- 
trative or research career to follow. 

Social forces are strengthening this 
trend. For one thing, the spectacu- 
lar achievements of British nuclear 
science, the modernization of the 
state coal and electrical industries. 
the continuous expansion of the big 
automobile, oil, aircraft and chemi- 
cal corporations offer more and more 
opportunities of technical and mana- 
gerial careers. 

Standing out against this leveling 
in education and careers are the pub- 
lic schools, from an aristocratic con- 
course like Eton to sturdy middle- 
class schools with their old tight tra- 
dition. Their scope in providing tra- 
ditional ways to the top through 
wealth and family connections re- 
mains powerful in many spheres. A 
quarter of the Conservative members 
of Parliament are old Etonians. Men 
with the right school tie can still 
step fairly smoothly into director- 
ships in banking and industry. 





SHARP REACTION 


A Communist paper in Budapest has branded guitars, mandolins and banjos “reac- 
tionary instruments,” saying that “they do not faithfully express the Hungarian na- 


tional songs and melody.” 


In Budapest the banjo and 
Guitar and mandolin 
When played alone or in a band 


Are viewed akin to sin. 


They do not have the proper tone, 


They’re playful in their twanging. 


Unlike the winds, there is no moan, 


Unlike the drums, no banging. 


Without the wail of violins, 
The clap of the percussion, 


They lead to gaiety and grins— 


They’re downright anti-Russian! 


—Richard Armour 








Such a tradition of common upper. 
class education and the confidence 
engenders has its own considerable 
value. Common tradition means tha 
the British may fumble badly, as a 4 
Suez, but morale will not break. Tra. © 
dition also produces its stimulating 
literary milieu. John Strachey, George | 
Orwell, Cyril Connolly, Anthony | 
Powell and John Lehmann were all, 
at Eton in the Twenties. Yet, one feels 
that both traditions already belong | 
more to the last generation than ty ¢ 
this one. For Britain in her present 
position, no longer a great power but 


finding it hard to live on anothe | 


Confl 


Th 





Tisa 
level, the most urgent task is to re} military 


discover the native inventiveness and | American 
talent that made the Industrial Revo- 


. able to enl 
lution. 


, ant masse: 
This may be happening faster than} -ealed obj 


one thinks, but the change is being| ..y constr 
effected by new men. British aif 4 good 
entists are extending their domain.’ 
Ambitious state-educated young met) jast four j 
from every type of lower-income} up on the 
home have already entered the mans} (¢ystemala 
gerial class in a flood far larger than} june 195 
the public schools could furnish. lt j,¢itrated 
is a safe forecast that this élite o\ja.gh5 Ay 
tomorrow will be largely parvenu. |;, Czecho 
This fits with the general mood. ‘peasant fo 
To be sure, the last half-dozen yeats | Castillo A 
have seen a fitful revival of young }Armas wa 
Toryism and concern with “U” and | communis 
“non-U.” But, if one looks at the-..,, Army 
broad picture, British youth today {cont Presi, 
appears markedly radical, critical 7), by a 
and anti-class-distinction. jto speed 1 
This attitude has spread dow |reform pre 
ward, for there is an even larger | Armas. 
parvenu class in England today: ths oO, the 
British working class, which sim |First Yio, 
the war has been moving from th /Gonzéley | 
legendary slums into suburban hous dency and 
ing developments and has broket| ner was M 
through into the world of autom | mer Presi, 
biles and mass entertainment, whi ‘preme Cou 
are scarcely less developed than four Gov 
the U.S. But the juxtaposition of the Miguel Y¢ 
new British managerial élite and general in 
urbanized working class, and the #| nels) for 
mosphere created by flourishing ™* fof the co 
entertainments and American it! Proung w, 
ence, form a story for separate ret! \votes. whi 
ment. candidate, 
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Mexico City 
T IS a tragic paradox that the 
military figures behind Latin 
ese and | American coups d état are usually 
I Revo: sble to enlist the support of the peas- 
fant masses even though their con- 
ler that | cealed objective so often is to block 
" being any constructive agrarian reform. 
ish si? A good example is the recent coup 
in Guatemala, a country which in the 
ng Me" past four years has repeatedly turned 
Income} up on the front pages of newspapers. 
e mans) Guatemala first achieved notoriety in 
that} June 1954, when the Communist- 
nish. ‘infiltrated government of Colonel 
élite of yacobo Arbenz (now living happily 
enw. \in Czechoslovakia) was ousted by 
| m004. tyeasant forces led by Colonel Carlos 
"n yeal \Castillo Armas. Last July, Castillo 
f young | Armas was assassinated by a pro- 
U” and | Communist youth. And now a three- 
at the yman Army junta has nullified the re- 
h today cent Presidential election, which was 
critical ? yon by a civilian candidate pledged 
to speed up the moderate agrarian- 
| dow | reform program initiated by Castillo 
n_ larger | Armas. 
day: the On the death of Castillo Armas, 
ch sm \First Vice President Luis Arturo 
rom th /Gonzalez Lopez took over the Presi- 
an hous dency and called elections. The win- 
broket | ner was Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, for- 
autom | mer President of the Guatemalan Su- 
t, which ‘preme Court, who was backed by the 
than ™ \four Government parties. General 
yn of the Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes (the only 
and st} general in an Army ruled by colo- 
d the # | nels), for many years the spokesman 
ing ma | of the country’s most conservative 
an inf groups, won a substantial number of 
ate treat \ votes; while the Christian Democratic 
‘andidate, Miguel Asturias, finished 
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Conflict over land distribution is key to difficulties 


(The Bloodless Coup 
in Guatemala 


By Victor Alba 


weakly. The so-called Revolutionary 
party, organized in order to take 
part in the elections, was barred on 
the grounds that it was infiltrated by 
Communists (which is probably true 
but was not proved). 

Following his defeat, General 
Ydigoras charged that the election 
had been rigged. For a week, his fol- 
lowers—peasants sent into the capital 
at the expense of the big landowners, 
and produce merchants, who are a 
strong reactionary force in Guate- 
mala—controlled Guatemala City. 
Finally, a group of three colonels 
took charge of the situation, ousted 
President Gonzalez and replaced him 
by Second Vice President Guillermo 
Flores Avendaiio, himself an Army 
colonel. Flores, a friend of Ydigoras, 
will probably order new elections, 
and Ydigoras seems likely to be the 
victor this time. 

First, however, the General will 
have to overcome the opposition of 
Colonel Francisco Oliva, who is re- 


7. 6 


garded as Guatemala’s “strong man.” 
Army Chief of Staff under Arbenz, it 
was Oliva who personally told the 
latter to step down when Castillo 
Armas staged his revolt. He played a 
secondary role so long as Castillo 
Armas was alive, but the revolution- 
ary leader’s assassination in July 
once more brought him to the fore. 
According to widespread rumors, 
Oliva was the secret organizer of the 
recent military coup. The victorious 
junta has had to yield to Ydigoras’s 
pressure, apparently robbing Oliva of 
the fruits of his victory. However, 
he will undoubtedly try to recover 





the lost ground in the next election, 
either by running for President him- 
self or by backing someone else for 
the job. 

It would be incorrect to see in all 
this merely the personal lust for 
power so characteristic of Latin 
American military men. Ambition 
was unquestionably a factor in this 
latest coup, the thirtieth in Guate- 
malan history. The military organiz- 
ers of these affairs, however, are usu- 
ally in the service of other interests 
which seek to exploit the power of 
the Army. 

In this instance, the colonels want- 
ed to block the gradual transforma- 
tion of the Guatemalan landholding 
system, which is semi-feudal in char- 
acter. Arbenz had promulgated an 
agrarian-reform law which, while ex- 
tremely moderate, enabled the Com- 
munists to win control of the peas- 
ants (and, incidentally, to crush the 
democratic Left, which might have 
played a constructive role in the re- 
cent crisis). Castillo Armas presented 
a different program. Instead of giving 
the land to the peasants in usufruct, 
as Arbenz had done, he granted them 
outright ownership, thus liberating 
them not only from the big proprie- 
tors but from the state. Actual im- 
plementation of the plan, however, 
had been proceeding slowly. Ortiz 
Passarelli, who has now been de- 
prived of his election victory, had 
promised to accelerate matters. Ydi- 
goras, by contrast, as a former hench- 
man of General Ubico, whose ultra- 
rightist regime was overthrown in 
1944, is opposed to any land reform. 
Colonel Oliva, in this situation, 
seems prepared to take whatever 
stand will best advance his personal 
political ambitions. 

Thus, behind the events of recent 
weeks in Guatemala’s capital—the 
milling crowds and the shuttered 
shops—lies a basic national problem: 
the land. It is a problem which the 
current “prosperity,” which is large- 
ly the result of American aid, can- 
not conceal. And until it is solved, 
Guatemala will find neither stability 


nor genuine democracy. 








Racism Stymies 
Unions in the South 


Stirring up latent anti-Negro feeling is a favorite employer weapon against labor) 


oRTY hours before the 377 work- 
Fe. of the Bay Springs (Missis- 
sippi) Northern Electric Products 
Corporation (Neco) plant were to 
vote on whether to form a union, 
their employer injected racist dema- 
gogy into the issue. Until then, the 
Neco campaign against the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
(IUE), an AFL-CIO affiliate, was 
merely typical of the Deep South’s 
determined anti-unionism. Neco own- 
ers Ed and Sam Russell, Chicagoans, 
saved the race theme for the final 
hours. The election. under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s aus- 
pices, was anti-climactic. The union 
lost, 291 to 86. 

Prior to the balloting, Ed Russell 
called the workers, mostly women, 
into the plant lobby. With few pre- 
liminaries, he began shouting that 
the union was “nigger-loving” and its 
president, James B. Carey. was a 
“nigger-lover.” For that matter. he 
continued, so was the IUE’s Missis- 
sippi-born organizer, Joe Thornton. 

Russell also implied that union 
“outsiders” would foment 
strikes, shootings, killings and Com- 


violent 


munism. He kept returning to race 
agitation, however, and brandished 
the “evidence” in front of his cap- 
tive audience: a copy of the June 4 
Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News— 
months old, but good as new. Cen- 
tered at the top of page one was a 
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Trade Union Program on Civil Liber- 
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By Benjamin D. Segal 


huge four-column photograph show- 
ing IUE President James Carey danc- 
ing with a young Negro woman. 

Russell didn’t tell his listeners that 
the photo had been taken in Geneva 
during an official party given by the 
Swiss Government for delegates to 
the 1956 International Labor Organi- 
zation conference. Nor did he men- 
tion that Carey had been a US. dele- 
gate and that the young woman was 
a Nigérian union _representative’s 
wife. Perhaps it wouldn’t have made 
any difference. 

Before the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in 
public schools, many unions were 
quietly doing away with segregation 
in meetings, at conferences and even 
on some jobs. The Court decision 
brought the race issue to the head- 
lines, arousing latent fears. Now nu- 
merous employers throughout the 
South are finding it a handy and 
potent additional weapon against la- 
bor organizations. 

Bay Springs provides a typical il- 
lustration. The town, located in agri- 
cultural Jasper County in southeast 
Mississippi, has 1,800 inhabitants. 
The city fathers several years ago 
decided to attract industry. They of- 
fered incentives which appealed to 
the Russell brothers. 

The two “parent” Neco plants re- 
main in Chicago with the sales head- 
quarters; there is another small plant 
in Jamestown, Kentucky. Neco makes 
electric blankets, heating pads and 
their component parts. Direct whole- 
saling is done mainly to two national 


Sears, Roebuck and 
Rexall Drugs, each of which has its 
own brand name. 


chain stores, 





In return for opening its plant in| 
Bay Springs, Jasper County taxpay- 
ers gave Neco (1) a virtually rent) 
free building, (2) exemption from alll 
county taxes, and (3) a newly-con-) 
structed $190,000 mansion as part 
of the corporation’s tax-free prop 
erty. Curiously, the mansion is in 
nearby Jones County. Ed Russell uses 
it when he is in Mississippi, paying 
$25 a month rent. 

Another incentive was a low wage 
structure. When the plant began op 
erating in 1951, the pay was at the 
75-cent hourly minimum required by 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
Last year, Congress raised the mini- 
mum by 25 cents an hour. Since then. 4 
Neco has added another five cents. 
possibly as a further addition to its/ 
anti-union arsenal. 

This summer, a majority of Neco 
workers signed cards saying they | 
were interested in forming an IUE 
local. The procedure is usually nee 
essary under the National Labor Re | 
lations Act. The TUE had sent native | 
Mississippians quietly into the ares) 
to assist Neco’s employes. One oF | 
ganizer had been born within 0} 
miles of the plant; they were hardh 
outsiders. 

As the election date neared, the 
Russells became active. With © 
operation from the local Chamber of 
Commerce, they got most of the tows 
merchants behind their anti-uni 
campaign. Rumors were rife that the 
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plant would shut down if the IUE 
came in. There were anti-union leaf- 
lets, phone calls and even house calls 
by business people suggesting that 
JUE adherents were poor credit risks. 

In rapid succession, Ed Russell 
then sent three letters to each em- 
ploye and made speeches linking the 
IUE to activities on behalf of equal 
opportunities for Negros. The letters 
included photostats of union news- 
papers showing Negroes participating 
in IUE meetings and conventions, 
and Carey’s attendance at the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Civil Rights Prayer Pil- 
grimage. There were also quotations 
from a speech by Thurgoed Marshall, 
counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, made at an IUE convention. The 
charge was made that the IUE was 
fronting for the NAACP and gave 
it financial support. 

Such strategic spots as washrooms, 
too, were decorated with a by-lined 
“news” story from the Jackson pa- 
per which said in part: “Employes of 
the Vickers plant who favor whites 
and Negroes dancing cheek by jowl 
as ‘Brother’ Carey is doing should. 
of course, vote to let the IUE take 
over control of the Vickers plant and 
thereby give approval of ‘Brother’ 
Carey and the company he keeps.” 

As is clear from this, the Bay 
Springs campaign was not the first 
time the Jackson newspaper was used 
against the IUE. The previous time 
was in Jackson itself. But a majority 
of the Vickers plant workers, possibly 
more blasé about the attentions of a 
big-city newspaper, voted for the 
TUE anyway. 

In Bay Springs and at least one 
other TUE struggle, however, the 
union feels racism was the fatal fac- 
tor. The other case occurred in the 
fall of 1956. The IUE lost out at the 
Raleigh (North Carolina) Westing- 
house plant after a campaign which 
saw the plant manager tell white 
workers that Negroes would get their 
jobs if the union won. 

Following the Raleigh loss, the 
IUE filed a complaint with the NLRB, 


accusing Westinghouse of using im- 
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proper means to affect the election. 
The NLRB’s regional director over- 
ruled it, and on June 26 the full 
board upheld his action. The union 
has asked for a reconsideration of 
the case. It also filed charges against 
Neco after the Bay Springs episode. 

IUE President Carey hopes such 
continuous public pressure on the 
NLRB will produce a test-case ruling 
restricting race threats as “unfair” 
employer activity. This, he frankly 
states, would be “history-making.” 
But it still might have no effect on 
the activities of White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils, many of which show a decided 
antagonism toward unions. 

The Upholsterers International 
Union (UIU), another AFL-CIO af- 
filiate, recently attributed its defeat 
in a New Albany, Mississippi furni- 
ture plant in part to White Citizens’ 
Council activity. The UIU said the 
Council got members of the local 
high-school football team to distrib- 
ute literature showing Negro activi- 
ties in the union. Inside the plant, one 
company foreman posted pictures of 
Negroes at a union convention. Be- 
side the pictures, a crudely lettered 
poster asked: “Do you want niggers 
representing you? Then vote ‘No’ 
today!!!” 

This was not an isolated incident. 
Charles Gillman. AFL-CIO director 
in the Alabama-Georgia-Florida area, 
reports that White Citizens’ Councils 
try to get union members to serve on 
their executive boards and then at- 
tempt to sell them on the idea that 
union money is being spent on race 
integration. They tell the white man 
the Negro will get his job and they 
tell the Negro the white will take 
his job away, Gillman said, adding: 
“It’s getting so that in some places 
the white man won’t talk to the 
Negro and the Negro won't talk to 
the white man, though they are on 
the same job.” 

Race was a major factor. too, in 
the decision of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (AFL-CIO) to call 
off its drive to organize the Burling- 
ton industries in Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. In the 





textile industry, there is a curious 
similarity of wording in letters which 
employers send to employes just be- 
fore NLRB elections. Obviously, they 
exchange information and use the 
same professional anti-union law 
firms. One typical identical para- 
graph in three letters over a period 
of several months reads as follows: 

“The unions are not neutral on 
this matter. Instead, the unions are 
working day and night, and pouring 
out the money which they collect in 
dues, in an effort to eliminate segre- 
gation and to bring about integration 
in the schools and elsewhere between 
the white people and the colored peo- 
ple as rapidly and completely as pos- 
sible.” 

The letters were mailed out within 
the past year by the Charles H. 
Bacon Company, hosiery and yarn 
manufacturers of Lenoir City, Ten- 
nessee; the Cherokee Textile Mills 
at Sevierville, Tennessee, and the 
Adams-Millis hosiery corporation of 
High Point, North Carolina. A 
fourth letter containing the same sen- 
timent was mailed to employes of the 
Wilmington, North Carolina divi- 
sion of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 

In a growing number of Southern 
localities, employers have obtained 
passage of special ordinances out- 
lawing unions, the NAACP and any 
other organization opposing compul- 
sory segregation. Dublin, Georgia de- 
mands payment of a $2,500 yearly 
license fee by organizers and com- 
pels them to sign oaths supporting 
compulsory segregation and guaran- 
teeing that no funds obtained will be 
used for Communist or “integration” 
causes. Past Supreme Court findings 
suggest that most such laws are un- 
constitutional, but they are quick to 
pass and slow to be removed. While 
unions are forced to fight them, they 
are powerless to recruit new members. 

Not only is the race issue holding 
back union growth in the South; in 
some instances, it is causing a shrink- 
age. The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL-CIO) is losing three 
or perhaps four locals because of a 


convention mandate calling for elimi- 
Conrinuge ow race If 
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3 OUTSTANDING BOOKS 





THE NEW CLASS HERE 
By Milovan Diilas 


The Number 3 National Best-Seller since September—already a political classic. “This | 
is a book one would like to quote from page after page. Rarely has the true nature of 
Communism and Communist states been analyzed as incisively and unsparingly.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. “The most searching and most damning description of Com- 
munism yet to be put to paper... . / A brilliant intellectual discussion of Communism in 

theory and practice by an erudite student of history and philosophy.”—Washington Post | 

and Times-Herald. “A crushing indictment of Communist rule. . . . One of the most ( 
compelling and perhaps most important sociological documents of our time.”—Jack | | 
Raymond, New York Times Book Review. “A coldly objective analysis of the Communist : 


system.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, New LEApEr. LIST PRICE: $3.95 | 
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THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


The definitive “White Book” on the revolt that shook the Soviet Empire—illustrated. 
with an Introduction by Hugh Seton-Watson and an Epilogue by Francois Bondy. 
“This is the best book on the Hungarian Revolution that has appeared to date. . 

the book that everyone who would understand the Hungarian Revolution should te 
read. ...A perfectly incredible job of picking out the best items from the wealth cc, 








of material. Cannot be too highly recommended.”—Harry Schwartz, New York Times Gift 
Book Review. “None of the existing accounts approaches this in impact and com- Add 
prehensiveness. .. . An account that has the logic of a lawyer’s brief and the sweep _— 
of a Greek tragedy. ... All the features of the Hungarian Revolution that confused City. 
the outsider or remained obscure find a convincing explanation.” —Christian Science 
Monitor. “A large book, handsomely printed and illustrated . . . more vivid reading ‘al 
than anything comparable.”’—Joel Carmichael, New Leaner. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
lo . 
Add 
City. 
FIVE NOVELS: ALBERTO MORAVIA mistaken Ambitions — 
Gift 
— Agostino — Luca — Conjugal Love — A Ghost at Noon Add: 
The cream of the work of “one of the best writers in the world today” (Time) presented ) City 
in one handsome gift volume, with an Introduction by Charles J. Rolo. “Five outstanding } g 
works . . . which attest to his ability to sustain narrative interest with suspenseful oI 
psychology.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “A real bargain for the serious reader.”— ni 
John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate. “A publishing gesture of true worth.”— te . 
Louisville Courier-Journal. “A generous introduction to his work.”—New Orleans /tem. Addi 
Conjugal Love is “a masterly study of the relations between a husband and wife.”— @ city 
Atlantic Bookshelf. A Ghost at Noon is “a novel of powerful impact. with tragic under | ¥ 
tones and enriched with the sharply sketched scenes and . . . sharp probings of 4 ESS 
psyche we have come to expect of Moravia.”—Saturday Review. LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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nation of segregated locals. One white 
local of 1,500 members in Atlanta 
pulled out. White Chattanooga teach- 
ers are also reorganizing on an in- 
dependent basis to maintain segrega- 
tion. 

Large-scale Southern defections are 
exceptional so far, however, despite 
earlier fears of widespread break- 
aways. Some reasons for this were 
indicated in recent findings of the 
Southern Regional Council, the lead- 
ing Southern organization devoted to 
race harmony. These suggest that, 
while most Southern members oppose 
the adoption of policies on segrega- 
tion by national unions, they are not 
“riled up” unless outsiders interfere 
directly with their unions. There is a 
combination of apathy and loyalty 
which holds them; many realize there 
is not much place to go when they 
leave the existing mainstream of 
unionism. 

A number of new groups are trying 
to move into the breach. The most 
active is probably the United South- 
ern Employes Association (USEA), 
whose chief spokesman is Adell Som- 
ersett, Vice President and National 
Organizer. 

Incorporated in 1956 in North 
Carolina, the USEA first went into 
action in the Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina area. Illustrative of the diverse 
methods and the theme which Somer- 
sett uses to attract members is the 
following extract from a large ad he 
placed in the Rock Hill Evening 
Herald: 

“We feel we have more to offer 
Southern people than the AFL-CIO 
has . . . as it seems they are more 
interested in creating a Mongolian 
South than they are in trying to se- 
cure decent wages and health and 
death benefits for the worker.” 

After a year’s work, Somersett still 
hasn’t obtained a contract from any 
employer, but he did get membership 
applications from Negroes and 
whites alike. Just how he has man- 
aged to find funds for his operation 
is a mystery unplumbed by Southern 
editers, a Ree 

 Somersett’s activities add up to a 


comedy of errors. Once, for example, 
18 Rock Hill Negro recruits visited 
him to protest his open attendance at 
Ku Klux Klan meetings. He assured 
them that his organization opposed 
the violation of civil rights, while 
pointing to a clause in the USEA’s 
constitution which provides for the 
expulsion of any member who fails 
to work for “legal segregation.” 

This summer, Somersett moved 
back into the Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina area to recruit Negro and white 
garbage collectors belonging to the 
AFL-CIO Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employes. This led 
the Charlotte Observer to editorialize 
that it doubted whether the history 
of trade-unionism had ever seen a 
“stranger bird” than Somersett’s out- 
fit. While signing up Negroes with 
one hand, it said, Somersett was do- 
ing his best with the other to “pro- 
mote the Ku Klux Klan, John Kasper 
and the White Citizens’ Councils.” 

Ironically, Somersett’s use of Klan 
meetings to promote his union and 
attack the Textile Workers Union of 
America resulted in the “near-collapse 
of the hooded order in York County” 
(in the Rock Hill area), according to 
one news report. Most of the Klans- 
men belonged to the union, and when 
Somersett’s diatribes nearly erupted 
in violence “membership is estimated 
to have dropped from 175 members 
to less than a dozen.” 

Another incident suggesting the 
existence of a sort of schizophrenia 
in the South occurred last year, at a 
North Carolina educational institute 
of the auto workers’ union. Several 
local leaders from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama walked out of one session 
because of its open discussion of dis- 
crimination against Negroes. These 
same officers, however, also helped 
defeat a secession movement inside 
their local inspired by a White Citi- 
zens’ Council. Although the more 
active members may oppose their un- 
ion’s racial policy, they are likely to 
defend the same union in the face 
of direct attacks. 

The net. zesult..of.. such. attacks, 
though, is to neutralize the unions’ 


anti-segregation policies and, in som 
instances, cause strategic retreats, 
This is clear from the recent events 
in Arkansas. 

Arkansas labor once was ahead of 
most Southern states in doing away 
with compulsory segregation. Many 
local unions were integrated. A Negro 
was elected to the State AFL-CIO Ex. 
ecutive Board. 

After Arkansas Governor Orval 
Faubus sent National Guardsmen to 
keep Negro children out of Little } 
Rock’s Central High School, the Ar. 
kansas AFL-CIO Council publicl 
pledged support to the elected school 
board’s program of gradual integra. 
tion. The statement deplored talk of 
mobs and violence. Then, only a few 
hours after the violence which oc- 
curred when the Guardsmen with. 
drew, race hatred became the domi: | 
nant factor governing union posi-} 


a 
y 





tions. 

V. N. Williams, State AFL-CIO 
Executive Secretary, told me: “It will 
take a good many years to heal the 
wounds caused by a few hours of vio- 
lence at Central High.” When a num-, 
ber of community, church and civic} 
leaders later called for a day of 
prayer, labor was silent. Further re 
ports indicated that, in at least one 
area of the state containing a large) 
proportion of Negroes, union mem- 
bers were joining White Citizens’ 
Councils as never before. 

There are no signs that the turbu- | 
lence hobbling Southern labor move-| 
ments will ease in the near future.| 
Indeed, there is every reason to eX} 
pect more difficulties for unions # 
tension over school integration it- 
creases. While the race issue shoul 
not be emphasized to the exclusion o/ 
other factors impeding unions in the 
South, it is evident that it will be crv} 
cial so long as workers readily sue 
cumb to racist appeals. 

The vital question that must be at} 
swered, therefore, is: How can th| 
national AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
reconcile the conflict between theit 
anti-segregation policies and a pit 
dominantly pro-segregation membt 
ship in the South? 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HOEVER may be on top in 
Wik. merry-go-round of Soviet 
politics doubtless found much to cele- 
brate on the 40th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Out of the gen- 
eral chavs and dissolution which fur- 
nished the background for the coup 
of November 7, 1917 has emerged a 
powerful state and a disciplined 
society. 

The launchirg of the first earth 
satellite was a triumph of Soviet sci- 
ence and propaganda. The area under 
Communist control has expanded to 
include more than a third of the 
world’s population. The Soviet Em- 
pire still quivers from the shocks it 
received last year in Poland and in 
Hungary. But outwardly its frame- 
work still stands and its rulers feel 
strong enough to engage in warlike 
threats in the Middle East. a region 
Stalin left alone. 

Yet, for thoughtful Soviet citizens 
who have studied what actually hap- 
pened in 1917, there must have been 
a hollow note about the celebration. 
For every professed ideal of Lenin 
and the other Bolshevik leaders has 
become tattered, if not torn to shreds. 

Some of the slogans which re- 
curred constantly in Bolshevik 
speeches and writings in 1917 were: 
peace; down with imperialism: all 
power to the Soviets; speedy convo- 
cation of the Constituent Assembly: 
land to the peasants; self-determina- 
tion for all peoples; an end of exploi- 
tation of man by man; workers’ con- 
trol of industry. 

What is the fulfilment record of 
these ideals in the Soviet Union four 
decades later? As for peace, the So- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Russia from Lenin 


To Khrushchev 


viet Union maintains the largest 
armed forces in the world, rejects ev- 
ery arms-limitation proposal that in- 
volves inspection safeguards, crushes 
with tanks and artillery the freedom 
movements in its satellite empire, rat- 
tles rockets and threatens annihila- 
tion of independent nations which 
refuse to submit to Kremlin demands. 

Imperialism? This is in eclipse 
everywhere except in the Soviet 
sphere. Against the list of independ- 
ent countries which have been freed 
from foreign rule—India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya. the Philip- 
Indonesia, Laos, 
Cambodia, Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, 
Syria, Lebanon—there is a list of 
newly enslaved countries: Latvia. 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Czecho- 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Poland (the last with some 
The freed 
are former colonies of Western “im- 
perialists.” The enslaved countries 


pines, Vietnam, 


slovakia, 


reservations). countries 


are ruled or dominated by Moscow. 

The Constituent Assembly. the only 
parliament in Russian history freely 
elected on a basis of universal suf- 
frage, was dissolved when it revealed 
a moderate socialist majority. All 
power to the Soviets has meant all 
power to the ruling Communist party. 
and this in turn has realized a pre- 
diction voiced by Trotsky long before 
the Revolution: 

“The Party organization would 
then substitute itself for the Party 
as a whole: then the Central Com- 
mittee would substitute itself for the 
organization: and finally a single dic- 
tator would substitute himself for 
the Central Committee.” 


The first Soviet government did 
ratify the seizure of the big estates 
by the peasants; but Stalin’s bloody 
counterrevolution of 1929-1932 took 
the land away from them and estab- 
lished a new kind of serfdom in the 
collective farms. The principle of self- 
determination was ruthlessly violated 
by the Soviet subjugation of the Bal- 
tic states, Eastern Poland, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan. 

It is a mockery today to speak in 
Moscow of such things as “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” or of work- 
ers’ control or the end of exploita- 
tion. The workers have no more in- 
fluence than any other group on 
Soviet Government decisions. If ex- 
ploitation is the exaction of hard 
work for meager pay, the Soviet re- 
gime is the greatest exploiter in his- 
tory. 

No one behind the Iron Curtain 
and only a diminishing minority out- 
side it now regard the Soviet regime 
as a champion of the underdog. As 
Jean-Paul Sartre bitterly apostro- 
phized the French Communist party 
after Hungary: “Once you were con- 
sidered the party of the murdered. 
Now you are the party of the mur- 
derers.” 

Indeed, although Communism from 
its inception was a threat to the 
values of Western civilization. the 
nature of this threat has changed be- 
tween the time of Lenin and that of 
Khrushchev. The danger in 1917 was 
that European peoples, shattered and 
embittered by war, might be emotion- 
ally induced to follow Lenin over 
the precipice of class war and dicta- 
torship. Now the danger is that the 
awesome weapons made possible by 
modern science. in the hands of a 
paranoid dictator, may wreck civili- 
zation. 

It is ominous to hear Khrushchev 
telling whopping lies with every ap- 
pearance of believing them. I am re- 
minded of the prominent Labor MP 
who remarked. after Khrushchev’s 


visit to England: “He is very like 
Hitler in his ability to work himself 
into a genuine frenzy over quite 
imaginary wrongs and grievances.” 
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The Vanishing Humanist 


Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 


Former editor, “Modern Review”; 
contributor, “Encounter,” “Commentary” 


The Vanishing Hero. 
By Sean O’Faolain. 
Little, Brown. 204 pp. $3.75. 


MY PERSONAL litmus test for the 
good and consistently readable liter- 
ary critic is a very simple one: If I 
continue to respect his intelligence 
and perceptiveness as much when he 
is wrong—that is, when he disagrees 
with me—as when he is right, then I 
know he is a critic I can trust and 
shall certainly enjoy. Which is to say, 
his taste or knowledge may have fal- 
tered or missed the mark, but his 
ability to feel his way into a writer, 
his values, his stand on what really 
counts in both life and literature can- 
not possibly be compromised by this 
passing lapse or misjudgment. 

In this period of artistic drifting 
and doldrums, 
often the habit of assuming the im- 


criticism has too 
personal tones of belligerent dogma- 
tism or, even worse, the flaccidly ac- 
commodating accents of chronic un- 
certainty. The direct, undeniably per- 
sonal reaction is becoming as rare as 
the masterpieces those other critics 
are continually lamenting and hail- 
ing, in both cases for obscure and 
futile ideological motives. So, when 
one recognizes just this forthright 
quality in Sean O’Faolain’s modest 
but incisive book of essays on a 
group of significant writers of the 
Twenties, it produces a distinct, pleas- 
antly tingling shock, as when one 
suddenly hears the voice of an old 
friend after years of separation. 
And, of course, like all old friends 
and good literary critics, O’Faolain 
soon gives one occasion to disagree 
both mildly and vioiently with him. 
Mildly I would enter a demurrer 
against the theoretical framework 
that he has chosen to hold together 
these essays; though it is patently 
true that the modern novel has lost 


the Hero who, in O’Faolain’s words, 
“represents a _ socially approved 
norm,” and that his place has been 
taken by the anti-Hero who, deprived 
of society’s sanctions, is forever bent 
on defining himself and setting up his 
own personal suprasocial codes, the 
generalization is too pat and too dif- 
fuse for it to be successfully applied 
to so wide a range of novelists. As a 
result, O’Faolain is forced to perform 
some rather ungainly gyrations. To 
fit all in neatly, we find him furiously 
inventing complementary terms, so 
that Joyce’s Daedalus becomes the 
archetypical Martyr and Hemingway’s 
Jordan turns out, after all, to look 
uncomfortably like the old-fashioned 
Hero whose disappearance O’Faolain 
is annotating. 

My violent disagreement, however, 
centers on the chapter devoted to Wil- 
liam Faulkner, where O’Faolain, who 
delivered these essays first as a series 
of lectures at Princeton, seems intent 
on overturning a fashionable literary 
idol. As a fugitive from Ireland’s 
holy wrath, O’Faolain is almost oc- 
cupationally unsuited to understand 
or appreciate that strange mixture of 
cosmopolitanism and _ provincialism 
which Faulkner represents. 

“It is always provoking when a 
writer has more genius than talent,” 
O’Faolain complains wittily about 
Faulkner. “Sean O’Casey, with whom 
Faulkner might be compared, is this 
sort of writer. Gorky was another: so 
was Whitman. You never know what 
is going to come out of their mouths, 
golden wisdom or the most abysmal 
folly, and they least of all know it. 
because one of the great gifts that 
God gave them is their unself-con- 
sciousness. When they are really 


writing, that is, speaking out of their 
natural genius, the Holy Ghost talks 
through their mouths; when the di- 
vine current is not working, they talk 
through their hats.” 

That is how O’Faolain squares off 
against Faulkner, and I have quoted 
this random passage at length to show 
what I mean by saying that, even 
when wrong, O’Faolain is somehow 
“right” and always amusing. His 
wrongness, in fact, is not in this par- 
ticular passage but rather in what it 
leads up to, which is to prove that 
because of his sloppy writing, his un- 
concern about the facts in his novels, 
his heavily moralized and abstract 








as 
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characters, Faulkner’s novels are ro- © 


mantically inflated, unrealistic, and 
frequently unreadable. I do not think 
that O’Faolain’s taste is at fault here 
—for he does choose As I Lay Dying 
and Light in August as Faulkner's 
best works—but that his misinterpre- 
tation can be laid to his sheer lack 
of knowledge of American literary 
traditions. One sees this clearly where 
O’Faolain, while correctly praising 
Faulkner’s humor in contrast to his 
tragic vein, attributes its ancestry to 
the Negroes and overlooks completely 
Mark Twain and the frontier humor- 
ists who are Faulkner’s most legiti- 
mate forebears. Indeed, As I Lay 
Dying has much more to do with 
Dickens than it has with “the bitter, 
cruel, rank laughter” of the Negro. 
But the cultivated European critic 
often makes this sort of mistake 
about American culture. 

In fact, only when he comes to deal 
with so thoroughly Europeanized an 
American writer as Hemingway does 
O’Faolain perk up and produce the 
consistently intuitive evaluation one 
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expects from him. Though he is cer- 
tainly not the first to point out that 
Hemingway has never written about 
his life in the United States at any 
length, nobody before him has 
tracked this “self-bereavement” down 
to Hemingway’s significant silence on 
his childhood. And nobody has as- 
sociated this silence both with Hem- 
ingway’s esthetic of the “captive- 
now” and his concomitant belief that 
“memory, of course, is never true.” 
As O’Faolain says, this is indeed one 
of the most startling statements ever 
made by a writer. But let me quote 
again: 

“We begin to see that he has two 
possible meanings in mind [in mak- 
ing that startling statement]. The 
first is that it is untrue not in a prac- 
tical or moral sense but in the crafts- 
man’s sense; as when we say that a 
thing is off the true, or when we 
speak of a true balance. It is a profes- 
sional warning, not at all unlike what 
a golf professional means when he 
tells us to keep our eye on the ball. 
Once lift your eye from the actuality 
of the moment, he seems to say, and 
you are distracted, deceived, deflect- 
ed, lose focus, strike without accur- 
acy. and the next thing you know you 
are in the rough of the sentimental, 
or the bogus. . . . The second mean- 
ing I put forward more tentatively, 
and if it represents a part of the 
thought which impelled the  state- 
ment, it is much more interesting. It 
implies that, to him, memory is much 
too coarse a sieve to hold the delicate 
and fearful intrinsicality of the past.” 

From such a magnificent begin- 


ning, O’Faolain then goes on to dis- 


cuss the relationship between Hem- 
ingway’s suppression of his tender- 
ness—which is also his childhood, 
home, parents, relatives, all traditions 
and atavisms—and the difficult and 
obstacled development of his person- 
ality. All those critics who flung their 
hats in the air on the appearance of 
The Old Man and the Sea should 
ponder these words: 

“I am not sure that Hemingway’s 
personality has gone on developing. 
If it is to develop further, he will now 
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have to face up to the limitations of 
his central device, get more room to 
spread, humanize his mystique by 
considering—I choose the word—a 
greater variety of human problems. 
To do this he will have to summon 
up the energies of his soul for the 
greatest act of courage in his long 
and gallant struggle—the courage to 
face that past which he has so far 
buried away in the cupboard with the 
old dance programs, piles of letters 
and faded photographs, memories too 
painful to handle.” 

Certainly the lacquered surface of 
Hemingway’s last book did not hide 
this painful struggle, and, just as 
certainly, O’Faolain is right when he 
emphasizes the necessity of it for 
Hemingway. 

But the best essay in O’Faolain’s 
book is the one that comes closest to 
home for him as a fugitive Irishman. 
I have never liked Elizabeth Bowen, 
yet his preternaturally sensitive essay 
might even send me back to reading 
her novels. Now, for the first time, I 
have begun to understand that ele- 
gant detachment and _ over-refined 
tentativeness, O’Faolain so 
tellingly ascribes to her position as 
an Anglo-Irish writer. and to her 


which 


exile’s nostalgia-heavy sensitivity to 
an alien society’s fakes and hypocri- 
sies. Though “a romantic up against 
the despotism of reality,” Elizabeth 
Bowen—and this is what endears her 
to O’Faolain’s Catholic humanist 
heart—is too firmly planted in “the 
great, central humanist tradition of 
European culture to take refuge in 
hereafters,” as does his béte noire, 
Graham Greene. Obviously he would 
prefer Bowen’s way out of the dilem- 
ma, yet the tragic figure of Joyce 
stands in his path, reminding him of 
another struggle against the puritani- 
cal bogs and parochialisms of his na- 
tive country, another sort of detach- 
ment. By rejecting it, he does not 
earn my disapproval, but pays for it 
himself with an inevitable lukewarm- 
ness, which, when one thinks about 
it, may be the price for consistent 
humanism in our savage and compli- 


cated day. 








An explosive book 
of extreme importance... 
a report on the war 
in Algeria, by a brilliant 
journalist who served 
as an officer in the 
French Army 


Lieutenant 


in Algeria 


by JEAN-JACQUES 
SERVAN-SCHREIBER 


A startling, compelling, deep- 
ly disturbing, and wholly 
honest account of how France 
fights her tragic war in 
Algeria. Its author is the 
founder, editor, and pub- 
lisher of the Paris L’Express. 
A reserve officer, he was 
recently recalled to the 
French Army and sent to 
Algeria. 


Now, in a book as vivid as it 
is frank, Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber gives you a sol- 
dier’s-eye view of a war that 
engages the youth and trea- 
sure of France... and will in- 
evitably affect herfuture. Asa 
picture of men at war, and of 
the day-to-day consequences 
of military and political 
policy, Lieutenant in Algeria 
is a gripping book. And its 
author is a courageous as 
well as a brilliant writer. 
ee patriotic, he none- 
theless believes that his 
first duty is to the truth as 
he sees it. 


Translated by 
Ronald Matthews 


$3.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 








A Major Study of the High Court 


The Supreme Court: Constitutional Revolution in Retrospect. 


By Bernard Schwartz. 
Ronald. 429 pp. $6.50. 


Like the music of Wagner, this 
book is much better than it some- 
times sounds. 

The subtitle identifies the mystery 
that it explores; it is the famous ju- 
dicial self-effacement of 1937 that 
constitutes the “constitutional revo- 
lution” which is viewed—as the au- 
thor says—in retrospect. Unfortu- 
nately for the principal thesis of the 
book, which doesn’t take account of 
the most recent cases, the revolution 
seems to have stopped revolving, and 
self-effacement has yielded to a policy 
of self-enlargement in the last two 
Court terms. The untimeliness of the 
argument is like that of certain critics 
and commentators in the 1930s who 
saw the Court in twilight just before 
the judges burst, like novae, into a 
blinding flare of heat and light. But 
the twilight image was not grossly 
inept; the sun did eventually set for 
twenty years. The author sounds as 
thought he thought it had set forever. 

The organizing theme is stated at 
the start: Since 1937 “the Court’s 
authority vis-d-vis the Congress has 
all but atrophied.” Not only has the 
Court stopped acting like a super- 
legislature; it is a good thing that it 
has. It never should have been in the 
business of writing its economic 
predilections into the law; nor should 
it write the libertarian predilections 
of some of its current members into 
the law. The author recognizes the 
contradictions of the Court in the eco- 
nomic and libertarian cases, in which 
doctrines of absolute right and pre- 
ferred position have been used by 
some—Douglas and Rutledge, for 
example—to justify assuming that 
statutes that deal with property are 
probably constitutional, while those 
that deal with First Amendment free- 
doms are probably not. The Constitu- 
tion, says Schwartz, makes no hierar- 
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chy of the values it protects; all are 
equally important. The assumption in 
every case ought to be that the statute 
is constitutional. 

Talk like this lines the author up 
with Frankfurter, whom he seems to 
admire greatly; and against Douglas, 
whose views he seems to dislike great- 
ly. It also puts him into opposition 
with Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who in 
1947 (as he is quoted) urged that a 
“liberal majority” read its liberalism 
deliberately into the law, since con- 
servative majorities in the past had 
done the same thing. The author 
seems to be made uneasy by such 
talk, which does violence to his image 
of the Court as a judicial institution, 
giving deferential effect to the legisla- 
tive will, legitimizing today’s trend 
in the language of yesterday’s truth, 
working marginally and __intersti- 
tially, moving ahead slowly from case 
to case (one might say “judiciously” ) 
without blemish of partisan spirit or 
factional bias, cool, reasonable, rea- 
soning and aloof. To Schwartz, parti- 
sanship and advocacy on the bench 
would appear to be a mischievous cor- 
ruption of a distinguished and noble 
office. Judges should be neither acti- 
vists nor passivists, conservatives nor 
liberals; they should be self-conscious 
holders of aristocratic power, humble 
with a sense of the massive responsi- 
bility this entails in a political system 
dedicated to democratic values. 

This sense of the deference that 
judges should show to legislatures in- 
fuses and justifies many of Schwartz’s 
judgments. Thus, the investigating 
powers of Congressional committees 
shouldn’t be constrained by the 
judges, even where there are abuses. 
The significant thing about the 
Court’s cases (this is before the Wat- 
kins case) is that the Court has re- 
fused to invalidate Congressional 


power or to limit it. The only con. 
trary precedent, the Kilbourn Case of 
1880, is a bad one and supplies no 
authority for limiting the Congress 
(Warren relied upon this case in the 
Watkins decision). Schwartz also 
supports the Court’s decision in the 
Dennis case of 1950 because he feels 
that deference to legislatures should 
be the rule where the First Amend- 
ment is involved, as well as in all 
other provisions of the Constitution. 
He thus takes a consistent “majori- 
tarian” position on the issues which 
some judges and liberal commenta- 
tors have tried to solve by using con- 
tradictory rationalizations. But his 
permissiveness is not quite so gener- 
ous where the Executive is concerned. 
He would have the Court check the 
President and his Executive estab- 
lishment even in the field of foreign 
affairs, where he thinks that the 
judges have gone too far in support- 
ing unreviewed discretion to act. 
There are some cases that the au- 
thor wishes had not been decided 
quite the way in which they were. 
The Japanese general, Yamashita. he 
thinks, was given a bad deal both in 
his initial trial and in the review of 
his case by the Supreme Court. al- 
though he thinks that the judges 
acted with absolute correctness in the 
cases of the Nazi saboteurs. He feels 
that the Rosenbergs, quite apart from 
the merits of their case (he supports 
the prosecution), were executed too 
fast—the judges should have stayed 
the execution so as to permit full 
argument on the point that they had 
been convicted under the wrong 
statute. He finds it hard to reconcile 
the New York released-time case with 
the Illinois released-time case, 4 
many others do. And he rather sug: 
gests that the Court might have been 
a little more careful to protect the 
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speaker from the crowd in the Feiner 
case, and a little less quick to permit 
the police to carry off the speaker 
just because members of the crowd 
ere made hostile by his remarks. 
Like many works on the Supreme 
ourt by lawyers, this one entertains 
certain confusions about the nature 
of this influential political institution, 
confusions which, here and there, em- 
‘phasize the trivial, miss the signifi- 
ww and tangle the analysis. With an 
‘adequate view of the Court as a 
political institution, the author might 
not have hailed its retreat in the very 
dawn of a new offensive. He deals 
with the justices as thought they are 





mere judges when they are perhaps 
more important as policy-makers; 
and although he mentions the Court 
as an institution, he abstracts it from 
the family of institutions of which it 
is a part, and within which its beha- 
vior must be viewed. Had he done 
this, he would have weighed heavier 
the corporate concern of the Court 
for its position in the Federal trin- 
ity, and realized that it would not for- 
ever rest third in the rankings. The 
history of the Court shows this amply. 

The principal value of the book, 
which is high, is the useful summary 
it supplies of the more important 
cases in the last two decades. These 





are arranged in appropriate chapter 
divisions dealing with Congress, the 
President, administrative agencies, 
the courts, the states, the individual, 
the war power, and the cold war. The 
writing is clear, communicative and 
graceful. In literate statement, the au- 
thor has described the principal work 
of one of the most powerful institu- 
tions in the world; and the reader can- 
not help but be impressed by the range 
and importance of the issues it han- 
dies. The complex materials in which 
these vast issues are embedded are 
handled with great skill, and the ac- 
count of the Court’s work in two dec- 
ades is highly readable. 
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fislam in Modern History. 
By Wilfred Cantwell Smith. 
Princeton. 317 pp. $6.00. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith wrote Modern Islam in 
\India, one of the few serious attempts 
to discuss Islam on the basis of his- 
\torical materialism. This “youthful 
‘work” is now partly repudiated by 
its author, who has again written an 
important survey, immensely learned, 
highly stimulating and full of pene- 
trating observations. Its two main 
defects are a tendency to regard the 
‘crisis of Islam as something unique 
and, more generally, an inclination 
to overrate the importance of Islam 
in today’s world. 

* Islam as a world religion is un- 
doubtedly (as the author puts it) 
‘infinite; there is no end to the pro- 
fundity, the ramifications and the 
\variety of the world’s great faiths. 
But the subject of the book is an 
investigation into Islam in modern 
jhistory—not an essay in the psy- 
chology of religion. It deals with 
| Islam not so much as a transcendent 
faith but as a guide to a “good so- 
ciety.” In terms of its ability to 
‘cope with contemporary problems. 
both spiritual (such as the crisis of 
teligion) and material (such as the 
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How Important Is Islam? 


Reviewed by Walter Z. Laqueur 


political and social crisis), Islam is 
much less meaningful to many 
Moslems, especially among the in- 
telligentsia, than Professor Smith 
and some other Western Orientalists 
assume. 

The author does not ignore the 
crisis of Islam—it is, indeed, the 
central theme of his book. He draws 
attention time and again to the nega- 
tive aspects of nationalism in the 
Moslem world: 

“To resist aliens, to work against 
their domination, even to hate or 
despise them is one thing. To respect 
all members of one’s own nation, to 
envisage its welfare, to evolve an 
effective loyalty to that welfare, and 
to work constructively to bring it 
about, is quite another.” 

He is extremely critical of the 
apologetics that are so typical of the 
Moslem reaction toward the West— 
the attempts to demonstrate, for in- 


stance, that Western science is 


largely copied (if not stolen) from 
the Moslem tradition: 

“The basic disruption of apolo- 
getics is that it has diverted the at- 
contemporary 


tention of Islamic 


thinkers from their central task—the 
central task of all thinkers: to pursue 
truth and to solve problems.” 

He comments on the harmful con- 
sequences of the glorification that 
characterizes so much of the literary 
output in Arab lands: 

“The more Arab greatness is sim- 
ply something proven by modern 
Arab books about the past, the less 
possible it becomes to read criticism 
for the sake of what illumination it 
may purvey—let alone to produce 
self-criticism for the sake of realistic 
constructive action.” 

Smith describes yet another new 
element in modern Islam, its dynam- 
ism, the appreciation of activity for 
its own sake: 

“Under the impact of . . . rousing 
enthusiasm, not only does activity 
become furious but blind; also faith 
becomes intense but contentless.” 

These and many other insights 
make this study extremely valuable; 
in addition, there are detailed re- 
views of Islam in Pakistan and 
India, subjects that have for one 
reason or another attracted little at- 
tention in the West. 


After all this, the author’s hopeful 
conclusions appear somewhat incon- 
gruous and unrealistic: the belief 
that Islam is able to regenerate itself, 
that it may somehow show the Mos- 
lem peoples the way out of their 
spiritual dilemma and other crises. 
It may weil be, as the author believes, 
that there is no great future for lib- 
eralism and Western humanism in 
the Moslem world, and he is certain- 
ly correct in playing down the im- 
portance of Western economic and 
technical help, which can never re- 
place the progress of ideas and seri- 
ous understanding. 

“A healthy, 
Smith argues, “is important not only 
for the Moslems but for all the world 
today. . 


flourishing Islam,” 


. . The Moslem segment of 
human society can flourish only if 
Islam is strong and vital, is pure and 
creative and sound.” It could be 
argued, of course, that people every- 


where would be happier and human 
affairs more orderly if they still be- 
lieved what they did in the Middle 
Ages. This, however, is unlikely to 
happen, and it is most unlikely with 
regard to that major world religion, 
Islam, that has adapted itself least 
to the modern world, that promises 
more than all others as far as the 
organization of social life is con- 
cerned and precisely for that reason 
has been found most wanting. 
Exclusive preoccupation with the 
Moslem world necessarily creates the 
impression that the present situation 
in the Moslem world is distinctly 
unique, different from the state of 
affairs elsewhere. It is the convic- 
tion of the present reviewer, how- 
ever, that comparative studies in dif- 
ferent areas—such as Indo-China, 
Ceylon or certain Latin American 
countries—would reveal great simi- 
larities with the Moslem world. It 





would appear that the crisis of th 
Islamic world is Moslem in its oy, 
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The History of Pan-Turkism 


Turkism and the Soviets. 
By Charles Warren Hostler. 
Praeger. 244 pp. $7.00. 


“TURKISM” 
the consciousness of ethnic and na- 
tional solidarity among Turks who 
live in Anatolia (mainland of the 
present Republic of Turkey). in far 
and wide regions of the Soviet Un- 


generically — signifies 


ion (from the Caucasus to Siberia 
and Mongolia). in Iran. Afghanis- 
tan, Sinkiang. Bulgaria. Rumania. 
Greece, Syria, Cyprus, Egypt, ete. 
Within a complex historical context, 
this consciousness has nurtured three 
major movements which sought the 
ultimate unity of all peoples of Turk- 
ish origin. Pan-Turanism strove for 
unification of Turks. Mongols and 
Finno-Ugrian peoples. Pan-Islam- 
ism had the vision of an Islamic em- 
pire including all Moslem Turks. 
Pan-Turkism (by far the most per- 
sistent of the three) aimed and still 
aims at the unity of Turks in all parts 
of the world to form a state or con- 
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federacy of states. Since the largest 
body of Turkish peoples is under So- 
viet domination, such Turkish ideas 
are ineluctably related to the internal 
and external political affairs of the 
USSR. 
For an inordinately long time, 
modern historiography has neglected 
to explore the myth and establish the 
reality of Turkism; no doubt, paucity 
of data has been a deterrent to schol- 
ars. Now. a scholarly book by Colo- 
nel Charles Warren Hostler performs 
the prodigious task. Originally sub- 
mitted as a PhD dissertation at 
Georgetown University, it is the first 
and only definitive history of Turk- 
ism, presenting a remarkably thor- 
ough and accurate account of Turkish 
nationalism and its pan-movements. 
Colonel Hostler has compiled a mul- 
titudinous amount of data, master- 
fully placed his material in meaning- 


ful array, and chronicled events with} -ate that | 
admirable objectivity. Whereas the|tencibly a 
bulk of previously published works4)4, repist 
and treatises on the subject was pail | among Tr 
fully polemical or downright incom-};, fr.¢ 
petent, Turkism and the Soviets i8\among ir 
detached, unbiased and well-orga0- eyijed yor 
ized. tists, aggri 
The book starts out with a close.stunicts anc 
detailed study of the Turkish peoples. backing, ii 
attempting to establish their identity /eace of Pa 
in historical, ethnological, linguistic. tainly giv 
anthropological and (to a lesser de- why the 1 
gree) cultural terms. Section Two | effectual. 
discusses the evolution of Turkis®) Ty;pis, 
during the disintegration of the Otto | certain a. 
man Empire and shows how it Call ‘necessarily 
to constitute the foundation of ory that th 
homogeneous Turkish Republic. 4| damental}, 
third section records the eventful his |not be ta 
tory of Pan-Turkism in Tsarist Rus- Study wot 
sia and in the Soviet Union, and et \luality, bo 
deavors (in rather sketchy fashion) /vel] as al 
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of th 
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to determine the status of Turkish 
minorities in the USSR. 
Although a top-notch historical 
‘ survey, Colonel Hostler’s book suf- 
vale, fers from the defect of omission. For 
st pi 
m, the 





all its comprehensive approach, it 
eschews analysis of the fallacies in- 


nd ide herent in Pan-Turkist theories and 
S05 intrinsic weaknesses that have so far 
1g vae- 


; | doomed Pan-Turkism as a political 
ind *? movement to failure. Colonel Hostler 
ein does not show how Pan-Turkist theo- 
stance, vies place undue stress on ethno- 
racial affinities, linguistic similarities 
and religious ties between Turkish 


s book 
ul will 


. . | peoples while brazenly disregarding 
moil ir 


.| major historical and cultural diver- 
slam *' gences. The weaknesses of Pan-Turk- 
On tel sn 6 8 political movement also seem 
to have eluded the author. This re- 


on- . . . . 
Fe *| viewer searched in vain for discus- 
that is 


P a new 


ion an} 


jsions of how Pan-Turkism has lacked 
effective organization, active compe- 
;tent leadership, coherent plan and 
| practical vision; how it has seldom 





had any sense of action, an ability to 


exploit political developments, a 
valid perspective of international af- 
| fairs; how it gullibly became involved 

nan in political maneuvers of the Otto- 
{man Empire. Turkey. 
’Russia and the USSR. 


Colonel Hostler also fails to indi- 


nts with) cate that Pan-Turkism—although os- 
eas the| 


1 works 


Germany. 


ensibly a nationalistic movement— 
“Shas registered scant popular support 
as pall! among Turks. In fact, Pan-Turkism 
incom fg first and foremost a movement 
among intellectuals, idealists. self- 


exiled romantics, cockeyed irreden- 


wwiels is 
J-organ- 
|tists, aggrieved refugees, even oppor- 
*tunists and utopians. Lack of popular 
peoples hacking, if analyzed as a chronic dis- 
identity ease of Pan-Turkism, would have cer- 
ugulsiic |tainly given readers an insight into 
ser de why the movement has been so in- 
on TW | effectual. 

Turkism \ Turkism and the Soviets makes 
the Otto- ertain assumptions that are not 
it came ‘necessarily valid. The sweeping the- 
1 of the| ory that the Turkish Republic is fun- 
ublic. ‘ damentally Pan-Turkist simply should 
atful his |not be taken for granted. Careful 
rist Rus- *tudy would reveal an attitude of 
: and em: duality, both in Government policy as 
fashion) /vel] as among citizens of Turkey, 
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with respect to the movement. Tur- 
key seems to be at once aware of the 
advantages of a unified Turkish state 
or confederacy and wary of the pos- 
sible impracticability of such an idea. 
She certainly has misgivings about 
the validity of ethnic and linguistic 
ties, considers the cultural differences 
to be a potential cause for incompati- 
bility between herself and 
groups of Turkish origin, and (espe- 
cially in times of strained relations 


other 


with the Soviet Union) looks askance 
at the dangers inherent in exploiting 
the myth of 
Hostler also regards the emergence 
of a unified Turkish state to be a 
foregone conclusion if and when the 


unification. Colonel 


Soviet Union collapses—a basic as- 
sumption that he obviously adopts 
from the Pan-Turkist dream. The 
theory ignores the distinct possibil- 
ity, for instance, of various Turkish 
groups and minorities emerging as 
independent, autonomous states or 
forming clusters rather than neces- 
sarily becoming constituents of a 
Turkish superstate. 

One sincerely hopes that the author 
will eliminate from the second edi- 
tion several spelling mistakes (names: 
Mecip Asim should be Necip Asim. 
Kazim Kars Bekir should be Kazim 
Kara Bekir, and Menduh Seiket is 
actually Memduh Sevket; words: tol- 
erently, acqure. calarified): a few 
grammatical errors (“they have a 
mesocephalic or brachycephalic head 
forms”; “In the thirty-seven years 
which has elapsed” instead of “have 
(“before 


these occurrences there were no prior 


elapsed”): redundancies 
relations”); and occasional stylistic 
oddities (“The Marxist content soon 
devours the nationalist form in the 
Stalinist formulation for the govern- 
ing of Soviet nationalities”) . 

As a history of Turkism and Pan- 
Turkism and their relation to the 
USSR, Colonel Hostler’s book is in- 
valuable and should be required 
reading for the serious student of 
world affairs. However, a comprehen- 
sive political analysis of the Pan- 
Turkist myth and movement has yet 
to be written. 
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SEAN O’CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


‘¢] must have spent years of life with 
dictionaries, for a dictionary was 
the first tool I used to learn to read. I 
have five of them now. Webster's New 
World Dictionary, College Edition, is 
a great dictionary and a lovely book, a 
classic among dictionaries. It is a fas- 
cinating one, easy to handle, beauti- 
fully printed, and splendidly bound. 
This splendid work shows that the 
American way of words is a good way, 
and I, on behalf of Whitman, cry hail 
to it.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to g tee ti 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 
and ask to see — 
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By Algene Ballif 


‘Compulsion’ Is Not a Play, 
But a Badly Adapted Novel 


F IT Is possible to find anything 

moving or meaningful in the story 
of the infamous Loeb-Leopold mur- 
der of 1924, the new play at the 
Ambassador Theater has managed 
not to find it. Compulsion, adapted 
for the stage by Meyer Levin from his 
best-selling novel, and _ re-adapted 
from this by the producer Michael 
Myerberg, has not even the detec- 
tive-story fascination of the book. 

Its failure as a play has partly to 
do with its reliance on the novel’s 
techniques rather than on the very 
different ones required of good play- 
writing, and partly to do with the in- 
ability of the author to find a genu- 
ine dramatic conflict, a “problem,” 
to which to address himself. The pro- 
neuncement in the first scene that the 
crime contains a meaning society 
needs to know is all the more embar- 
rassing for this, for the play then 
proceeds on the assumption that. if 
the story is enacted as gaudily as it 
must have been reported in the na- 
tional press 33 years ago, that mean- 
ing will generate itself spontaneously. 

The play consists of an endless 
succession of scenes (16 of them in 
Act I, and several more that take as 
long to get through in Act II) exhib- 
iting the youthful murderers in every 
mood and situation that can be hus- 
tled out of the novel and onto the 
stage. We see them in the flush of 
their crime, in a speakeasy, with 





ALGENE BALLIF, our guest drama 
critic this week, has written on the 
stage for Commentary. Raymond Ros- 
enthal and Diana Trilling are among 
our guest critics in coming issues. 


their girls, with members of their 
families, with their interrogators, in 
jail, at the trial, together and apart. 
We see that there is something very 
wrong with them, in their relations 
with each other and everyone else, 
and that they are miserable, homo- 
sexual and psychopathic. But what 
we see is so mechanically conceived, 
so banally expressed, and so hysteri- 
cally performed that about all the 
spectacle can generate is a little of 
the decadent fascination some people 
find in watching wretched people suf- 
fer, cause suffering, and generally go 
berserk. 

The performances of Roddy Mc- 
Dowall and Dean Stockwell as the 
young murderers squeeze all the 
theater they can from this sort of 
appeal. By means of the widely imi- 
tated techniques of that supernatu- 
ralistic school of acting conjured up 
by Actors Studio, they manage to 
hold our attention for a good part of 
the show. But their portrayals lack 
the same thing the script does—a be- 
lievable characterization of the two 
precocious Jewish students from 
typical well-to-do families who for 
six months planned and then carried 
out the slaughter of a 14-year-old 
boy. As psychopaths and homosexu- 
als, they come across in a kind of 
hackneyed, abstract way. Beyond 
that, they seem to have nothing to 
do with the case, hardly even with 
the characters in Levin’s novel. 

As is usual in Broadway produc- 
tions these days, the set is ingenious 
and terribly effective, a crushing ex- 
panse of structural steel silhouetted 
against a lurid, glowering sky. The 





technical negotiation of the abu 
dance of activity that takes place 
upon it—the montage effects, the 
portable platforms and simultane 
ous sets, the multitude of actors— 
is very skillfully accomplished, and it 
is too bad that all this ant-like indus. 
try cannot make up for the tedious 
frenzy and unintelligibility of what 
is being dramatized. But all these, 
theatrical distractions only tend to 1 
reinforce the impression that the play 





has run very fast and got nowhere. Pl 

What keeps bothering one after. D 
ward, however (if one is inclined to} ing an 
be bothered about such things), is} movie, | 
just what “meaning” Levin and his{ irritatin 


producer had in mind. The only 4 tury-Fo: 





rect didactic assault comes from thef tacking 
defense counsel in the last act (Clar-) matic e 
ence Darrow in the actual case), and) that wr 
what he has to say we have all long| go unpu 
since been persuaded of. His asser) Based 


tions about justice, mercy, religion) John M 
science and juvenile delinquency} ment © 
amount to a pocket-sized summary of, young c 


the American liberal pieties, and in subdivis 
this play, as in most others today, housing 
we sense them purring quietly be} on the o 
hind the scenes like the contentei} can city 
household cat. But if what the play} of brigh 
presents of Darrow’s passion and elo} equippec 
quence is somehow connected in its venience 
author’s mind with a significance for| they all 


our times, I fail to discover what it} bright c 
is. Our culture specializes in they somehow 
stockpiling of hundreds of such altru-| a very g 


isms. What is wanting in Compulsion) One o 
is something intelligent, or at leas} I'd say, 
imaginative, to be conveyed abou Someone 
them. picture y 
It ought to be clear by now that they to find 
revival of interest in the Loeb-Leo{ cuppa co 
pold affair has little to do with socid{ back doo 
meanings, but rather much to do with} Woman a 
the murder and the murderers them} body is 
selves. If the production at the Am tions and 
bassador could pull itself together 4) And then 
bit and shed its threadbare mordl| lem of th 
cloak, it might survive a while ™ who deci: 
the strength of that interest. To di) elsewhere 
this would not seem very socialli} little pee 
responsible, to be sure, but it woul] American 
be considerably more honest about} you prett: 
any success the play might come! dirty old 
enjoy. Martin 
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MURRAY 


Down Payment succeeds in be- 
ing an interesting and pertinent 
movie, which makes it all the more 
irritating that the boys at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox had to ruin everything by 
tacking on an improbable melodra- 
matic ending to conform to the law 
that wrongdoing cannot, on celluloid. 
go unpunished. 

Based on a current best-seller by 
John MacPartland, No Down Pay- 
ment examines the lives of four 
young couples living in a California 
subdivision, one of those exurban 
housing developments mushrooming 
on the outskirts of every large Ameri- 
ean city, The young people are full 
of bright dreams, their houses are 
equipped with all the modern con- 
veniences (none of them paid for), 
they all love each other and have 
bright careers ahead of them, but 
somehow nobody seems to be having 
a very good time. 

One of the more obvious reasons. 
I'd say, is the absence of privacy: 
Someone is always peering in your 
picture window at the worst moment 
to find out if you “wanna havva 
cuppa coffee” or strolling past your 
back door just as you and the little 
woman are having it out. Also every- 
body is always asking prying ques- 
tions and offering unsolicited advice. 
And then, of course, there’s the prob- 
lem of the unhappy wife or husband 
who decides to seek temporary solace 
elsewhere. All in all, it’s a searching 
little peek at the underside of the 
American Dream, and it should make 
you pretty happy to be stuck in your 
dirty old tenement. 

Martin Ritt’s direction is 


U' UNTIL the last 20 months, No 
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3 Good Films and 
3 Great Shorts 


sharp and sensitive to the environ- 
ment, and he has a fine cast to work 
with, including Joanne Woodward, 
Cameron Mitchell and Pat Hingle, 
three of our better young actors. 


HEN Graham Greene isn’t 
Wiwin under the weight 
of his tortured religious speculations, 
he is a writer of extraordinary skill. 
Across the Bridge is one of his minor 
efforts, but with the aid of a brilliant 
performance by Rod Steiger it suc- 
ceeds in being consistently absorbing. 
Working in his most facile vein, the 
format of the thriller, Greene por- 
trays the undoing of a colossal 
swindler fleeing from the British 
police and eventually trapped in a 
dreary Mexican border town. The 
plot abounds in clever twists without 
ever becoming implausible, and the 
movie is full of subtle little pictorial 
touches that help to keep things 
moving. 

Steiger, who has irritated me in the 
past with mannerisms and gratuitous 
vocal tricks, is nothing short of bril- 
liant as the swindler. He begins by 
showing you a man impossible to 
like, an unscrupulous tyrant guilty 
of almost every crime. Gradually, 
through the man’s degradation and 
his love for an animal which be- 
friends him, Steiger succeeds in re- 
vealing the human being beneath the 
blood and the dirt, in making you 
care what happens to this confirmed 
delinquent. It’s an acting tour de 
force, alone worth the price of ad- 
mission. The supporting cast is ade- 
quate, but only the dog, a soulful- 
eyed setter, manages to keep from 
being badly upstaged. 


Es GirRLs is a huge, lavish musical 
L that just misses being a very 
good one. The main trouble is John 
Patrick’s script, which, though amus- 
ing enough, tends to suffocate Cole 
Porter’s songs and the agile dancing 
of Gene Kelly, Taina Elg (where 
have they been keeping her?) and 
Mitzi Gaynor. Most of the musical 
numbers occur in the first two-thirds 
of the picture; after that, the going 
is heavy. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
imagine the libretto holding anyone’s 
attention without the benefit of Kay 
Kendall, a long-legged, scoop-nosed, 
absolutely enchanting English girl 
with an uninhibited approach to 
comedy and an expert sense of tim- 
ing. She and Kelly knock off the best 
tune in the show, and | guess there 
isn’t anything she can’t do well. 


HE biggest cinematic bargain of 
Tae year is something called the 
W. C. Fields Festival, consisting of 
three of his most riotous 20-minute 
shorts: The Barber Shop, The Phar- 
macist and The Fatal Glass of Beer. 
I’m going to go on record with a flat 
statement that anyone who doesn’t 
think Fields is a great comic must 
be un-American. In Europe, he is 
scarcely known and certainly un- 
appreciated, which is too bad, be- 
cause you could learn more about 
America from one W. C. Fields skit 
than from almost any full-length 
movies, book or play. It is all there— 
the toughness, the independence, the 
Philistinism, the satiric observation, 
the drive to make good, the blustering 
and bullying, the fear of the female, 
the hatred of humbug, the refuge in 
drink. And it is all wildly funny, 
doubly so because you feel the impact 
of a truthful and completely original 
mind at work. Fields wrote his own 
material and peppered his perform- 
ances with fantastic ad libs. (From a 
runaway bicycle bearing down on a 
flock of chickens, he screams: “Out 
of the way, you fools!”) To see these 
old movies of more than twenty years 
ago is to realize, too, how dismally 
the quality of American comedy has 
deteriorated since. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


VIERECK 


This is to express my appreciation for Peter 
Viereck’s “Inner Liberty in the Machine Age” 
(NL, October 14). I have already read it twice: 
the first time for instruction, the second time 
to ponder it more deeply. I am sure that I 
shall be reading it again. 

Obviously it comes out of a deep insight into 
spiritual realities, a sensitive awareness of the 
full of our humanity; and it is 
written with extraordinary beauty, clarity and 
power. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


dimension 


Rosert E. Fitcu 


I liked Peter Viereck’s “Inner Liberty in 
the Machine Age,” particularly his defense of 
the amateur and the following statement: 
“Literature is too important to leave to the 
Departments of English.” That certainly hits 
home! 
Newton, Mass. Mitton Hinpus 

Peter Viereck’s October 14 article was really 
beautiful. 


Greenwood, S. C. Exizasetu C, WELBORN 


LASKY BOOK 


Joel Carmichael’s interesting review (NL, 
November 4) does not do justice to The Hun- 
garian Revolution: A White Book, edited by 
Melvin J. Lasky. This splendid book attempts 
to present (and succeeds in presenting) a 
complete, unbiased story of the uprising in the 
words, images and ideas of hundreds of people 
who either played an active role in it or ob- 
served it as competent reporters or reliable 
eye-witnesses. A great many, if not most, of 
reports are from Hungarian, Polish, 
Yugoslav, German and French sources which 
Lasky (ably assisted by Harold Hurwitz) has 
dug up from remote corners and saved from 
oblivion. 

Carmichael’s review seems blind to the very 
purpose of the book. By this productive and 
fresh approach, Lasky has—it seems to me— 
opened up a new avenue of historiography. In 
our time, almost everybody is flooded by a mass 
of isolated news reports in newspapers, maga- 
zines, television, books; they leave us, rather 
like good vodka, “breathless” and not much 
wiser. Out of literally tens of thousands of 
such single items, Lasky selected those of value 
and interest and composed them into a col- 
lective report, a huge mosaic, an eye-witness 
view seen through a thousand eyes. To this 
reporter, Lasky’s method seems a successful 
experiment in bridging the gap between news 
and history. 

Lasky’s book, therefore, is much more than 
merely the raw material for the discovery of 


these 


ultimate political (“if not downright meta. 
physical”) meanings which Carmichael seems 
rather impatient to find between hard covers, 
Yet, the anatomy of an anti-totalitarian libera- 
tion movement is one thing and the story of 
one such movement (as Lasky has admirably 
told it) is another. To censure Lasky for 
having composed this book, and not another 
one which Carmichael would like to see written, 
is unfair. One might as well criticize the 
editors of the London Times for not having 
written Toynbee’s Study of History. lf classic 
definitions hold true, and history’s task is to 
tell us “how things really were,” Lasky suc- 
ceeds in presenting history with an exciting 
new method appropriate to our time. 

New York City Norsert MUHLEN 


ON SCREEN 


In his October 21 “On Screen” column, 
William Murray criticized Man of a Thousand 
Faces. He may have been correct in saying 
that the movie deteriorated when dreary de- 
tails from Lon Chaney’s life were introduced— 
it is difficult to accomplish this effectively. But, 
after some specious remarks about Shelley and 
Barrymore, Murray tried to sweep all artists 
under the carpet with the broad assumption 
that “What counts is their [the artists’] work, 
not their private difficulties, especially when 
the latter fall into such a soapy and dreary 
old rut.” 

It might be rather nice if we could tell an 
artist’s difficulties: “Scat, you nasty old things, 
you,” and still fully appreciate his works. 
However, this is not always possible. To many 
people, the life (including the problem) of an 
artist is a major portion of his art. To ap- 
preciate his art, they feel they must know the 
artist. 

Art would “count” for a good deal less with- 
out the artist as a guide to understanding his 
work. For example, the beautiful metaphorical 
poetry of Hart Crane is more significant when 
his life, which was full of difficulties, is known. 
I think Murray should have given more thought 
to the possible importance of connections be- 
tween artists and art before he interrupted his 
review to deride it. 


St. Paul, Minn. Loren HOo.stTt 


HICKS 


For some time, I have wanted to thank you 
for giving us the excellent literary criticism of 
Granville Hicks. Murray N. Rothbard’s October 
21 letter has made me decide that now is the 
time to do so. 

Rothbard suggests that there is a mystery 
connected with Hicks’s dismissing Ayn Rand's 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but She WORKMEN'S 
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DEAR EDITOR 


great interest to younger Irish who may not 
much about the potato rot of 
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have heard 
1845-55. 
Congratulations, too, on Ann F. Welfe’s re- 
view in the same issue of the Albert Gallatin 
biography. He has been the most neglected 
American financier, and was the greatest Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in our history. I join 
the reviewer in her concluding sentence: “And 
now, having brought his man out of the shadows 
of obscurity, does the biographer [Raymond 
Walters Jr.) not owe us a study of Gallatin’s 
influence on political 
thought?” 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


EAST PAKISTAN 


In his vivid article about “The Strange Logic 
of East Pakistan” (NL, September 30), Daniel 
Bell concludes that “the future is bleak in- 
deed.” Without either knowledge of East Pakis- 
tan or a crystal ball to foresee its future, I feel 
Bell has painted a “bleak” picture for the 
U. S. taxpayer, about whom I am better in- 
formed. 


American social and 


James P. Boye 


He tells of the representative of the Asia 
Foundation; of Horace, still wet behind the 
ears, representing the USIA; of Dean Mason 
of Harvard and Dave Bell, a former Truman 
assistant, and the buildings in Karachi 
equipped with servants and cars by the Ford 
Foundation (tax free). He explains that the 
Minister of Transport’s “job was to provide 
cars for other ministers.” 

Recalling my 33 years of business travel in 
the hinterlands of China and India (including 
Kashmir) with never a car at my disposal, 
except one hired on occasion after the usual 
bargaining, I think Bell is right. As he says, 
“the future is bleak indeed” for the coming 
generation of American businessmen. The meek 
bureaucrats and Foundation fellows truly shall 
inherit the earth, while the masses of Asia 
are liberated to provide handsome hotels, radio 
stations and “impressive new flats for Govern- 
ment employes”—all as described in Dacca by 
Bell. Inshallah. 


Vew York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A different 
kind of trip for the young in spirit who don’t 
want to be herded around. All expenses 
$1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequola (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 
“LES GIRLS” same 

GENE KELLY- MITZI GAYNOR-KAY KENDALL-TAINAELG 

Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL - Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 


Music and Lyrics by COLE PORTER 
Aa M-@-M Picture in CinemaScope & Metreceler 





















mums ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“CONFETTI —Briltiant new 
 revue...with the Rockettes, Corpse 
de Ballet, Choral Ensembie ...“Kol 
Nidrei” with Symphony Orchestra. 
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HE thickset Caco general got slowly to his feet. Behind 
him, in the darkness, stood an ugly backdrop of a hundred 
Haitian outlaws. At his feet, a woman stirred a small fire. 
Confronting him, the tattered young man in blackface dis- 
guise saw the fire gleam on his white silk shirt and pearl 
handled pistol and knew this was the murderous chieftain, 
Charlemagne Masena Peralte. The man he’d come for, 
through a jungle and a 1200-man encampment, past six 
hostile outposts, risking detection and certain death. 
Charlemagne squinted across the fire. “Who is it?” he 
challenged in Creole. 
There was no alternative; Marine Sergeant Herman Han- 
neken dropped his disguise, drew an automatic, and fired. 


The night exploded into gunflame, most of it from Hanne- 
ken’s second-in-command, Marine Corporal Button, and his 
handful of disguised Haitian gendarmes. But the shot that 
killed Charlemagne was the one which would finally end Caco 
terror and bring peace to Haiti. 


Sergeant Hanneken is retired now—as Brigadier General 


A bullet for 
Charlemagne 


Hanneken, USMC, with a Silver Star for Guadalcanal, a 
Legion of Merit for Peleliu, a Bronze Star for Cape Glouces- 
ter, a Gold Star, and a Navy Cross. And, for his incredible 
expedition against Charlemagne, November 1, 1919, the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Herman Hannekens are a rare breed, it is true. Yet in 
all Americans there is much of the courage and character 
which they possess in such unusual abundance. Richer than 
gold, greater, even, than our material resources, it is the living 
wealth behind one of the world’s soundest investments— 
United States Savings Bonds. It backs our country’s guaran- 
tee: safety of principal up to any amount, and an assured rate 
of return. For real security, buy Bonds regularly, through 
your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan, and hold onto them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series 
E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 34% 
interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in 
the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 11] months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They 


earn more as they get older. 
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1957 Eighth Annual 
TAMIMENT BOOK AWARD 


MILOVAN DJILAS 


for his study of Communism 


The New Class 


Presentation Luncheon 


Saturday Sert Room 
December 14, 1957 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 P.M. New York 


SPEAKERS 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Hugh Seton-Watson 


‘Tamiment institute, 7 East Fifteenth Street 
iNew York 3, N. Y. Algonquin 5-7333 


The Tamiment Institute is an educational project of 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 


MILOVAN DJILAS 





